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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
vew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
tan secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
meed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamptlete and get them read by others, 
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THE CHIP BASKET 


At the recent communion service at 
Claremont, four men and three women 
were received into the fellowship of the 
church. 

Following the annual meeting of the 
Woman’s League of the Universalist 
church at Woodsville, held at the home of 
Mrs. Mary D. Randall, a birthday cake 
and a flowering plant were presented to 
Mrs. Randall in the observance of her 
seventy-eighth birthday. 

With regret we report the resignation 
of Rev. Harriet Robinson, minister of the 
Peirce Memorial Church at Dover. This 
will terminate a pastorate of eight years, 
and they have been hard years for all 
faithful ministers. The work has been the 
expression of loyalty and devotion to ser- 
vice. The date at which the resignation 
will take effect has not yet been decided. 

With sympathy for the bereaved, we 
record the death of Ulysses F. Davis, 
aged seventy, at West Chesterfield. Mrs. 
Davis has been for many years the faithful 
treasurer of our West Chesterfield society. 

I have just received a bill for my sub- 
scription to the Leader. It is due, and I 
shall pay it immediately, this is in no 
sense a kick. But I am wondering how 
many have been continuously on the sub- 
scription list of the Leader longer than I. 
July, 1874. No, I didn’t pay for it then; 
my father decided that I ought to have it, 
and as a matter of economy subscribed 
in my name, instead of sending the paper 
from home as he had been doing. Nor 
was I deeply grateful; I would as willingly 
had something else for the money, although 
at that time there was a story section that 
was good. But it kept coming year after 
year, my friends enjoyed it, it was a link 
between us and the New England homes, 
and I became used to having it around. 
It wasn’t always as good asitisnow. When 
I became actively interested in church 
work I subscribed for The Gospel Banner, 
—which I invariably read first—and had 
both papers as long as the Banner con- 
tinued, (There was human interest in the 
latter paper.) But still the Leader kept 
coming, and keeps coming, till I think it 
safe to say that it has become a habit. 

A. M.B. 
* * 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W.U.M.S. of Massachusetts 


On Thursday, Jan. 30, there will be a 
Public Meeting of the Women’s Universal- 
ist Missionary Society of Massachusetts 
on a much more ambitious scale than 
usual. This organization has bestirred it- 
self to emphasize “‘practical ways of secur- 
ing and maintaining world peace” and puts 
“education for world peace as the pre- 
requisite to possessing that peace.” 

The program begins at 10.15 a. m. in the 
auditorium of the Universalist church near 
the Cambridge City Hall on Inman Street. 
Profs. Clifford Chesley Hubbard of Wheaton 
College and Arthur Irving Andrews, for- 


merly of the University of Vermont and of 
the Charles University, Prague, will take 
part in the morning program, along with 
Benjamin G. B. Durkee of the University 
of Pennsylvania and Dwight H. Allen of 
the World Peace Foundation, Foreign 
Policy Association, etc. All of these were 
connected with the Institute of World 
Affairs, whose first session was held at 
Ferry Beach last August, and which will 
continue in the summer of 1936. An exhi- 
bition of current literature of a rather un- 
usual nature will be in evidence. The 
luncheon speakers include Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson, president of the Universalist 
General Convention, and Prof. Frank 
Nowak of Boston University. Barring 
other engagements of paramount claims, 
Prof. George Grafton Wilson will close the 
day as the final speaker at the luncheon. 
All sessions are open to those interested. 


THE FERRY BEACH ASSOCIATION 
CAMPAIGNING FOR MEMBERS 


A few years ago there were five hundred 
annual members paying a dollar to the 
Ferry Beach Park Association. In part this 
reflected prevailing business conditions, 
but the number can be attributed in a 
measure, too, to the policy of charging 
transient guests the membership fee. This 
policy was discontinued for practical 
reasons. 

Last year about $300 was received 
through membership dues, largely from 
institute delegates, house guests and local 
church auxiliaries. 

A membership campaign has been 
launched. The goal is 1,000 members. 
To one person in each of a hundred Uni- 
versalist churches a booklet of twenty 
1936 membership tickets has been sent by 
the secretary. The expectation is that 
these loyal Ferry Beachers will organize a 
local booster committee to enlist members 
in their parish. The committees should be 
representative of the church auxiliaries, 
and include some one definitely interested 
in world affairs. 

For two generations thousands of Uni- 
versalists have enjoyed fine fellowship at 
Ferry Beach while learning the ways of 
leadership. The meetings mean much to 
the morale of the church. They are splen- 
did insurance against decadence. The in- 
spiration and fine spirit generated in the 
Ferry Beach environment is a tonic to those 
who labor in parish work, a reconsecration 
for those who tend to grow tired of their 
jobs, a challenge for recruits to carry on 
the faith and program of the Universalist 
Church with energy. Beside the sea, be- 
neath the starry sky, the Ferry Beacher 
catches a broader vision. On the material 
side, revenue from membership dues is a 
tremendous help in maintaining and im- | 
proving the buildings and grounds of the | 
Association. 

Surely there are 1,000 Universalists 
who would be glad to give a dollar in sup- 
port of these summer meetings. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST. FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


AS TO LOYALTY MONTH 


S to Loyalty Month, Dr. Fred C. Leining says 
that he wants to see father and son going to 
church together that month, as well as to 

see mother and daughter doing the same thing. The 
entire issue of The Empire State Universalist for 
January is taken up with a discussion of loyalty to 
the Universalist Church. We republish elsewhere 
Dr. Leining’s stirring editorial on ‘‘Resolution Num- 
ber Seven.” 

Dr. J. M. Payson, from the standpoint of over 
sixty years in the Universalist ministry, calls on us to 
preach about the great themes, ‘‘God, Immortality, 
and the Christ Life.” 

The Rev. Trueman J. Menadue pays a high 
tribute to the lay folks, “who are loyal not because 
they are receiving a handsome salary, not because 
they haven’t anything else to do or any other job to 
go to, but because they love the church.”’ 

F. M. Crocker, nine years a trustee of the Perry, 
N. Y., church, says some pointed things about him- 
self and other trustees who take no church responsi- 
bility except to audit the bills once a month. He tells 
us that no ship will sail itself. There must be leader- 
ship by the captain and the first and second mates as 
well as loyalty on the part of the crew. 

Another layman, George W. Boyle of Little 
Falls, who often has kept a banquet hall in gales of 
laughter by his quips and jokes, writes in dead earnest 
about the hardship of having to sit and listen to the 
economic, social and financial panaceas of men in 
the pulpit who have no experience. He says that as 
a hardship it is second only to that described by Josh 
Billings: ‘““The hardest thing in the world for a man 
to do is to slip on an icy pavement and get up and 
ae the Lord.” 

. Stewart Diem of Brooklyn utters a ringing 
ao Ure for loyalty by the Y. P. C. U. to the church 
program as a whole. Jean L. Jansson, for the 
Women’s Aid Society, leaves the needs of her or- 
ganization alone to make an appeal for loyalty to 
the Universalist Church as a whole and for the prin- 
ciples of Universalism. 

Probably some of the men Mr. Boyle was as- 
sailing, in pleading for a just social and economic 
order may have had these principles in mind. But 
Mr. Boyle would doubtless agree with Jean Jansson: 


“The true spirit of loyalty inspires us to teach the 
brotherhood of man. To love and reverence one 
another.” 

Marjorie B. Reed, for the Missionary Society, 
wisely and clearly emphasizes attendance on all the 
meetings of Loyalty Month. 

The Rev. Lyman [. Achenbach, the efficient 
and consecrated minister at Carthage, “improves” 
the occasion by an eloquent plea for loyalty to the 
ideals of religious education and to the church school 
work. He cites the loyalty of the Orthodox in his 
native village of Pennsylvania, and asks why it is 
that in some Universalist churches “‘loyalty is in- 
versely in proportion to enlightenment.’’ His rem- 
edy is more enlightenment. 

The Rev. C. C. Blauvelt writes humorously 
about the difficulty of getting saints out of bed 


. Sunday morning as contrasted with the easier task 


of getting sinners out of the gutter. The task of the 
crusade is ‘‘to rekindle zeal, to recapture enthusiasm.”’ 
Dr. Leining has done an admirable piece of work 
in this issue of the New York State paper. 
ok * 


IS If OUT JUST TO GET HEADS? 


E publish this week a letter from the president 
of the American Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, to the chairman of the 
Commission of Appraisal, Dr. Frederick M. Eliot. 
Our arrangement with The Christian Register by 
which we set up that paper in our composing room 
and use several pages of material in common, has 
brought us a number of significant reports from the 
commission. Our people probably have been in- 
terested in the study of religious values in the Uni- 
tarian body, and probably have been surprised as 
much as Unitarians by some of the findings. 
In this letter of Dr. Cornish we find sharp criti- 
cism of the methods of the Appraisal Commission. 
We once knew a board that surveyed a religious 
journal, and after the survey was ended they called 
the two editors in and read their report. When the 
reading ended, the editor asked quietly, ‘“‘Are we 
invited here just to listen, or are we expected to com- 
ment?’ The reply was, in rather a surprised tone, 
“Tf you have anything to say we shall be glad to 
hear it.’”’ Then the editor took the report and al- 
most tore it to pieces, showing how far from the mark 
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it was, what misstatements had been made, and what 
facts ignored. When he finished, the survey people 
themselves tore up their report and wrote another 
one. 
Dr. Cornish tells us that the Appraisal Commis- 
sion has taken much the same attitude toward the 
organization of which he is the head that these other 
people did toward their journal. It certainly was bad 
tactics as well as poor surveying, and yet it is under- 
standable. The Appraisal Commission obviously 
was so afraid some one would say that they were 
influenced by 25 Beacon Street that they practically 
cut all ties with their denominational headquarters. 
And then, in preliminary reports and speeches, they 
proceeded to severely criticize headquarters. 

Much of the sentiment back of the demand for 
a survey had a religious origin. It was created by 
men of the highest ideals and deepest devotion. But, 
as in our own household, the politicians went along 
too. The politicians had joined everybody else in 
1984 in unanimously re-electing Dr. Cornish. But 
then they went to work to get him out, and ‘‘to clean 
house at 25 Beacon Street.”’ 

We must confess that we sympathize with Cor- 
nish, Joy, Hunt, Patterson, Marean, Gardner, and 
the others who have been carrying the load all 
through these depression years. Doubtless changes 
can be made to advantage. To get sentiment for 
the more drastic changes, the moral influence of a 
Commission of Appraisal is imperative. It is, there- 
fore, all the more a misfortune that a fine, scholarly 
movement should allow itself to get into a position 
where the more thoughtless can say, “‘Itis out just to 
get heads.”’ 


** * 


THE OXFORD GROUP 


HE meeting at the Universalist Club of Roston 

where the work of the Oxford Group was pre- 

sented to Universalists, raised some interesting 
questions. 

It is doubtful if any man who heard the speakers 
questioned the reality of sin, and the importance of 
repentance. 

It is doubtful if any lacked sympathy with the 
methods which some have found full of strength and 
peace. 

The more intelligent realized, of course, that be- 
cause a minister said publicly that his life had been 
changed, it did not follow that his life had been bad 
and needed changing. Or because the other ministers 
did not say the same thing, that they might not profit- 
ably be changed in some way. 

No, the discerning realized at once that in the 
Oxford Group they have unusually sensitive people, 
who find relief in the confessional—even for small 
faults—strength in the association with others, and 
inspiration in the absolutes of purity, unselfishness, 
love and honesty. 

The only quick, sharp difference shown was when 
it was implied that some one who believed in the ab- 
solutes, in “sharing,” or confession of faults, in the 
quiet time daily, in the peace that comes from obe- 
dience to God, had “‘not come out.” 


“But why come out?” was the question. ‘‘Can’t 


we believe in a movement without joining it? Can’t 
we rejoice that men find strength in the Oxford Group, 
or Salvation Army, without allying ourselves with 
either? Can’t we say ‘Amen’ to the universals of the 
Bahaists without joining Bahaists?” 

The answers are obvious. We have plenty of 
men who fight real battles with their pride, selfishness, 
hatred, lust, down on their knees alone with God. 
They don’t object to some other man going to a priest 
or rector for help. They are glad to have him do it. 
But they shut the door of their little room and wrestle 
alone. Some of them don’t turn out very well. Per- 
haps it would have been better if they had had Oxford 
Groups years ago. But some win their battles and 
find the peace that passeth understanding. 


* * 


A SOLUTION IN NEWARK 


T is with deep satisfaction that we publish this. 
week an account of the parish meeting in Newark, 
where an old controversy was ended and where 
the church was freed from a contract which had be- 
come a burden and a handicap. ; 

A committee of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention, headed by Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools for the 
District of Columbia, worked out a solution. Dr. 
Rose gave up his contract, which was to run for the 
period of his life and during the lifetime of Mrs. Rose, 
and the church sent him a warm vote of appreciation. 

We, who have urged this action and who have our- 
selves shared the pain of controversy, desire to praise 
Dr. Henry R. Rose for his action, to congratulate him 
on the good work which he is doing in our historic 
church in Haverhill, Mass., and to wish him and Mrs. 
Rose joy and peace in their winter vacation in Florida. 

And we note that as he in his way is getting re- 
sults in Haverhill, Mr. Garner in his way is getting 
results in Newark. There were 160 at the parish 
meeting. There was confidence shown for the future. 
To be sure, there was a divided vote for some offices, 
notably that of secretary of the society, but unanimity 
after such a prolonged contest was too much to ex- 
pect. It is not too much, however, to expect that 
Universalists of all shades of opinion will try hard to 
remember the best about old friends and comrades, 
forget the worst, or what they have believed to be the 
worst, and go on with the work of trying to make 
Newark a better place to live in, and all the people 
Christian in the broadest, highest sense. 


* * 


THE RELATION OF WHAT WE BELIEVE TO 
HOW WE BELIEVE 


OW and why we believe matters more than 
what we believe. That is, of course, an ex- 

treme and deliberate exaggeration. Could a 

man be convinced of error in such a way as to make the 
error negligible? Can aman do an evil thing so grace- 
fully or with such confidence in his rectitude as to 


excuse his crime? Hardly. But this statement which 


is so clearly an exaggeration does suggest an important 
truth, one of great moment for education and citi- 
zenship. 


It is the conviction which John Stuart ‘Mill so 
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convincingly stated in his famous epic “On Liberty.”’ 
“Truth gains more even by the errors of one who, 
with due study and preparation, thinks for himself, 
than by the true opinion of those who only hold them 
because they do not suffer themselves to think.” 

When we see how constantly the young are ex- 
posed to influences which result in opinions and be- 
liefs, we may well think that our greatest service to 
them lies in securing their early adherence to our own 
convictions. To this end we may feel ourselves justi- 
fied in directing their thought and encouraging them 
to commit themselves to our way of life. It is easy to 
argue that if we are sure we are right, it is at once our 
privilege and our duty to win them to what we are so 
sure is truth. It is easy to feel that we have rendered 
them a great service by bringing the pressure of our 
authority to bear in various ways upon their pliable 
minds. But there are two reasons why we should 
scrutinize our “‘privilege’’ and look twice at our 
“duty.” First, we should be more concerned that the 
young reach a conclusion for themselves than that the 
conclusion should be one which we can unhesitatingly 
endorse. Second, we owe it to the world that the vital 
energies of the young should be enlisted in the enter- 
prise of rethinking all values. 

We are doing no service to a young mind to make 
any dogma attractive to it. We should not invest: 
with the air of finality what, if we are honest, we 
know is for ourselves only an opinion, or a guess, or a 
hope. We are entitled to secure for our beliefs such 
attention from the young as the young may feel they 
deserve—more than that we ask in vain, for only to 
the extent that they respect us will they even listen to 
us. But if we send them on their way supposing that 
what we have told them is demonstrable and final 
truth, we only guarantee that experience will lead 
them to raise the questions and doubts which we have 
ignored. And we shall have forfeited our influence if 
they ever feel that we have given them as truths what 
we know to be speculations or pious preferences. 

Further, we have a higher duty than that of 
passing on our faith to the young. It is our higher 
privilege to inspire them to reach a faith of their own. 
If their behavior is controlled by a complete obedience 
to our convictions, the sort of goodness they are cap- 
able of will be limited at the outset. They will be 
mere imitators. If occasions arise, as sooner or later 
they must, when they face a new situation, the habit of 
imitation will no longer serve them. . If they have 
nothing else they will be adrift, unable to choose, and 
without any inner guidance born of purpose and con- 
viction. 

Finally, if society is to be healthy it must be com- 
posed of citizens who hold their beliefs not as inherited 
dogmas, but as living convictions, wrought out of their 
own experience and reflection. That, at least, is the 
interpretation of social welfare to which we must cling 
so long as we cherish a democratic ideal and repudiate 
the authoritarian state. It is for this reason that posi- 
tive good accrues to society from the full and free dis- 
cussion of all controversial issues, and therefore from 
the most convincing and challenging statement of 
opinions held by minorities. Those who seek to stifle 
such discussions do their own cause great disservice; 
they may seem to be able to force others into agree- 


ment with them, but the adherents they make are a 
precarious addition to their side and may as easily be 
coerced at some later time into the profession of an 
opposing opinion. 

Such views carry practical implications for educa- 
tion. They suggest what real teaching should be. 
They support those who value student initiative and 
self-directed studies under friendly guidance. They 
encourage those who insist that whenever possible 
the young should hear both or all sides of a question. 
As Mill said, ‘‘he who knows only his own side of the 
case, knows little of that.’”’ They fortify those who 
believe young minds should formulate cogently their 
own preferences and appraise frankly each other’s ar- 
guments. 

For this reason debate, maintained on a high level 
as an intellectual exercise, yields results very different 
in value from the sort of education which depends 
upon the formal routine of “recitation.”’ When the 
participants in debate unite in seeking truth instead 
of opposing one another in the interest of personal 
victory, when debate takes the form of discussion, with 
the keenest possible presentation of conflicting views, 
it is one of the most stimulating of experiences and 
quickens all of the mental energies. The school or 
college which wishes to develop the minds of students 
and at the same time advance the interests of democ- 
racy, will make large use of all the many forms which 
discussion can take under the guidance of skilled 
leaders. It will welcome every evidence that its 
students can and do think for themselves. Its in- 
terest in what they believe will be best expressed by its 
concern regarding how and why they believe. 

eked Oped Seas 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The county authorities have taken over the Good 
Will library of the Clinton, N. C., church—a work 
started by Mr. and Mrs. Leon P. Jones some years 
ago and operated by our church. The test of success 
of such a movement is creation of sentiment for it, 
and then inducing the county or town to operate it. 


Dr. Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald, Boston, 
has had a wonderful experience flying to India for 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The last three issues of his paper 
have carried the fascinating story. 


Editor and Publisher denounces editorially the 
character of the advertising designed to promote the 
Christmas sale of hard beverages. Elimination of all 
private profit in the business is one way to stop it. 


On January 26 let us say something, give some- 
thing, or do something that will make the work of 
young people in our churches more vital and im- 
portant. 


We must be ready with the goods when we de- 
mand of the community that it go to church. 


The thing that we are after by a Loyalty Month is 
a Loyalty Lifetime. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


LXXXI. 


The Way Nature Follows Us 


Johannes 


f forsake her, we ignore her, we forget her, 

but nature pursues us. In the depth of 
, winter and in the heart of the city she 
OMS comes to us with her bracing tonics and her 
exhaustless beauty. 

Last night the rain beat hard against the east 
windows, and this morning the skies were overcast, 
but now in the middle of the morning I look up from a 
desk piled high with the inconsequential, and see, from 
the bottom of my city canyon, a blue sky. One after 
the other, white clouds, tipped by the morning sun, 
pass by. A fresh west wind is driving them to the 
coast. And each one seems to be saying: ““We come 
from the open spaces. At daybreak we saw the moun- 
tains. Now just ahead we see the sun on the sea.” 
However artificial the conditions which surround us 
in the city, however beat upon we may be by waves of 
noise, however hemmed in with brick and concrete, 
however preoccupied with the need of earning our 
daily bread, the winds blow for us, the clouds pass like 
chariots of God, the sun shines, and the great dome of 
heaven stretches over us. 

There is much that is pure and beautiful and un- 
spoiled amid the most artificial surroundings. Nature 
is so limitless that she cannot easily be kept out. We 
do everything conceivable to break contact with her, 
but back she comes. We had the lesson of her vitality 
impressed upon us in the World War. Let the lines of 
battle change ever so little, and the trenches be left 
alone for just a few weeks, and the grass and vines 
would begin to obliterate the marks of destruction. 
“Tn Flanders fields the poppies grow,’’ was not just the 
imagination of a poet. Many a time | stooped to caress 
a blood-red poppy by the broken door of some old 
concrete dugout. Many a time I watched a little bird 
fly where only a month before the minenwerfers had 
made their clumsy but deadly journey. 

Here in Boston, down the line of the back fences 
I see the ailanthus trees—‘‘trees of heaven’ is the 
poetical name—imprisoned by tall buildings, shut off 
from rain by brick pavements and the concrete of 
the alley, yet springing up all along the way, reaching 
always up toward that bit of blue overhead. I do 
not say that nature cannot be marred, and crippled, 
and her choicest bits destroyed, but I do say that it is 
both a marvel and an inspiration to see how she comes 
back, how she will not be kept down, how she starts 
again with bushes when we fell her noble trees, how 
everlastingly she keeps at the job of supplying man 
with things of use and beauty. ; 

Today from the back windows which look into 
other back windows, just across a narrow alley, I saw 
the gulls circling high up in the blue—moving in 
circles, as the buzzards move up and down Rock Creek 
in Washington. If they had been going the other way 
they might have been bits of the fleecey white clouds 
driven by the wind. But the gulls were moving against 
the wind. And once in a while the sun caught them 
and reddened them as they dipped and rose. It al- 


ways surprises me that they succeed in living. What 
is there for them to eat? And yet they come through 
the winter and seem to have a surplus of strength to 
soar and circle and play with the wind between the 
harbor and the basin. They represent unspoiled na- 
ture. They are as they were three hundred years ago, 
when Boston began its history. We have put houses 
on their Back Bay, but it makes slight difference to 
them. They go over the houses—over what once was 
marsh—from brine to brine. Herring gulls, these 
harbor gulls are called. A few houses piled together 
inacity are nothing tothem. Thereis plenty of water 
left. But they are something to us who watch them 
come and go, bringing thoughts of wide spaces, the 
upper air, and the daily miracle of their meat from 
God. 

The bonds in the vaults of the trust company are 
nothing and less than nothing to them—the air, the 
sunlight, the salt water, the seaweed, the clam, the 
fish, the mate, the nest, are the great realities. They 
are here just above for a moment. Then they are 
gone, but they have done something to the alley by 
their passing. They have put the toy shop, and the 
dressmakers, and the beauty parlor, and the radio 
school, yes, and the editor’s desk, in a better per- 
spective. All these establishments have their place, 
but they are not quite as important as we make them 
out to be. That flight of the gull is one of the wonders 
of the universe. The exhibition is put on every day. 
And yet we would rather make marks on a paper, 
or twirl a radio dial, or get our hair cut, than to look 
atisats 

The trees of Boston are one of its glories. In the 
winter one can see their shape better than at any 
other time of the year. Some are historic trees, famous 
because they are so old. Some have been planted by 
important people or visiting organizations. Some 
have been brought from distant countries. On 
Beacon Street and Commonwealth Avenue, in the 
Public Garden and on the Common, in all the other 
parks, and especially in the Arboretum, there are trees 
that it pays one to stop and look at. In the spring- 
time the newspapers feature some of these trees, es- 
pecially those with blossoms, but there is a beauty of 
bark and stem and branch, of shape and color, as 
satisfying even if not as startling as the beauty of the 
flower. 

Boston is the only place in the United States 
where I have lived where I have become acquainted | 
with the beautiful English elm, so akin to our elm, so 
pee in shape. On Beacon Hill there are many of 
them. é. 

Bird News of the Brookline Bird Club for January 
comes along as | sit writing, with its message of ap- 
preciation of nature and its call to protect all harmless. 
wild creatures. The editor gives a list of birds seen 
on one December day, not an impressive list, he says, 
but impressive enough to most of us. 

On it are one crow, two fox sparrows, twenty or 
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more chickadees, two nuthatches, a small army of 
bluejays, one white-throated sparrow, eight or ten 
juncos, one brown creeper, two or three golden- 
crowned kinglets, two downy woodpeckers. And all 


these were observed in the editor’s yard in Greenwood, 
Mass. 


We do-not have all these birds on Newbury . 


Street, Boston. The winter list that we could make 
from the windows of our Publishing House would not 
go much beyond starlings, English sparrows, an oc- 
casional jay, crows and gulls, with ducks over on the 
basin only three or four squares away. 

We do not encourage the English sparrows, or 
house sparrows, as the bird people call them, and the 
starlings, in Washington, where all winter so many 
choice birds come to our windows, but here in Boston [| 
seldom cut a loaf of bread that I do not throw a slice 
out on to the roof of the extension for these vulgar 
. but plucky little fellows who share the cold back alley 
with me. 

Mr. Talbot, the editor of Bird News, gives much 
of his space this month to the chickadee. Among 
other interesting things he writes: 


The chickadee is probably the favorite of most 
people, as he is certainly one of the best known to nearly 
everybody. I have already written much about chicka- 
dees in Bird News. Perhaps you are tired of reading 
about them! But nobody ever tires of watching them. 
I should hate to tell you how long a time elapses some 
days, after I get up, before I am finally dressed and 
ready to start a day’s work. Why does it take so long? 
What have I been doing? Why, simply watching the 
birds! I shave one side of my face and then run out to 
see how many chickadees are at the window, and 
stand there five minutes or more while they come and 
go and consume vast quantities of sunflower seeds. I 
shave the other side and then before putting away the 
razor run out again to make sure the supply of seeds has 
not given out. Oh, you may laugh if you wish to, call 
it silly, too! If you feed birds at your window [ll 
warrant you are just as “‘silly,” and if you don’t feed 
birds, well, you don’t know how much fun you are 
missing. 

The chickadee is a “regular,” one of the birds that 
“ought” to be at anyone’s feeding shelf, in fact is almost 
sure to be in practically every bit of woods or pastures at 
this time of year; you can count on him. There are 
always chickadees, wherever we go, every winter, but 
old-timers are finding them unusually plentiful this 
season. 

What do they eat at my south window? First of 
all, sunflower seeds; I put out a handful or two, two or 
three hundred seeds, and it seems no time at all before 
those hungry birds have eaten every one. And do they 
let me know it is time to put out more! They are very 
fond of suet. And peanut hearts; that reminds me, the 
supply of peanut hearts has given out and I must get 
some more. I think chickadees are not so fond of 
bread crumbs as most of these winter birds, but perhaps 
that is simply because they like the other things so 
much better and do not have to turn to bread very often. 

Every now and then some “practical-minded’’ per- 
son suggests that we make birds lazy by feeding them, 
that they come to depend entirely on us for food and 
do not take care of themselves as nature intended them 
to by cleaning up the insects and their eggs and grubs 
hidden away in crevices in the bark of trees and bushes. 
Of course if that is so man is the loser, because it is an 


important part of nature’s system of checks and bal- 
ances that chickadees, for instance, destroy these in- 
sects and prevent them becoming tog numerous and 
eating us out of house and home. You know some scien- 
tists go so far as to say that if it were not for birds the 
insects would win and the human race would be wiped 
off the earth. But I am willing to take my chances on 
making my chickadees lazy. 


Out at the Wayside Inn one winter day after a 
heavy snow storm, the sun came out so bright and 
warm that it began to thaw. We were in the old 
kitchen listening to a deep discussion and beginning 
to get tired, when a flock of black-capped chickadees 
lighted on a trellis covered with the dried up branches 
of a perennial vine, and for the rest of the session 
they put on a beautiful exhibition of searching every 
possible place in that corner for food. The drip, drip, 
of the water down the long icicles, the vine, free from 
snow, the beautiful active little birds, the glittering 
snow fields, the blue sky, and the sun pouring into 
the old kitchen, remain in my conscious mind, while 
the speeches have all gone down deep in the subcon- 
scious. 

Some people tame the chickadees so that they 
will take food from the hand, but an editor can not 
take time for that. 

The chickadees of the District of Columbia are 
slightly smaller than the northern chickadees, and are 
classified as a separate species, the Carolina chickadee, 
but I am never very conscious of the difference. 

Once, up in the White Mountains, I saw the 
Acadian or brown-capped chickadee, dark brown on 
the head where our common chickadee is black, but 
that probably was “‘the once in a lifetime,” although 
Mr. Talbot tells us that this beautiful bird has been 
seen in Boston! a few times. 

Nature is not dead in the winter time, or even 
sleeping all the time, she is alive. The sap is not 
rising in the trees, the buds are not pushing their way 
out, unless perchance we have the misfortune of 
weather too warm, the grass is not growing for cattle 
and herb for service of man, but a multitude of wild 
creatures in all of our northland are finding ways to 
live in the bitter cold and wind. 

There is food, and they know where to find it under 
the bark of trees or under the snow on the ground, or 
they get frozen apples that hang on the branches, or 
the buds and branches and bark of the trees if need 
be. 

The winter landscape is beautiful, and the re- 
sources of nature even in the dead of winter seem limit- 
less. Sometimes a sleet storm locks up all the store- 
houses, and the partridges, pheasants, deer and chicka- 
dees suffer alike, but usually they find food. 

More wonderful than the landscape, or the beast, 
or the bird, is the human eye that observes nature, 
the human brain that conserves it, the hand that paints 
it, and the heart that loves it. 

Human nature is greater than nature, because it 
can think about nature and about itself. Sometimes 
the thoughts are low, selfish and brutal. Sometimes 
they are godlike. They are godlike when they make 
man play the part of a great and good god to all the 
fields and forests, to the brooks and rivers, and to the 
creatures that live in the wilds. 
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Man can ordain hell for all living creatures, 
pain and starvation, or he can annihilate them, or he 
can come with his.science and sympathy to add to the 
beauty and utility of a world full of marvel and sur- 


prise. He is beginning to see this. He is beginning 
to realize that, besides going to church to worship God, 
God wills that he shall stride across the earth like a 
keen and.sympathetic god himself. 


The New Cape Cod--II 


Asa M. Bradley 


C 


ey HIS year, with guests to whom Cape Cod was 
oY Wey) an unknown land, we repeated, virtually 
en ie going over the same route, and were on our 

&> way before six a.m. My personal objective 
was to test my last year’s impressions, to learn whether 
the change was all in the Cape, or some of it in me. 
And possibly some of it may be in my altered angle of 
approach, but I hardly think so; for I wasn’t young 
when I closed out my Cape interests. I had come 
back to the old home for vacations, to find things ever 
the same. Now it is different, and there is a new 
population. 

However, there is still plenty to charm for those 
who do not cherish memories, as the reaction of our 
guests amply evidenced. Ingham Bicknell has ac- 
quired a summer home in my home town, and I am 
expecting any time to hear him claiming nativity. 
The new people—and they are nearly all that—do 
not miss anything: they find everything novel and in- 
teresting, and during the summer there is plenty of 
variety. 

For the benefit of our guests we stopped at 
Plymouth. As I was left parked with the car while 
the party were prospecting, I had opportunity for re- 
flection on the spirit of the age. Cars coming and 
going from the parking spaces, registrations from nearly 
every state in the Union. Only a moment, a glance 
at the ‘‘wave-worn rock,”’ and run back to step on the 
gas. In 1900, in company with the Leavitts, just 
returned from Tokyo, we visited Plymouth. We went 
from Boston by morning train, and there were several 
well-filled coaches. We took things leisurely, used the 
camera freely, and had a memorable day. Hundreds 
of others were doing likewise. 

Now, park the car for a few moments, a hasty 
glance at the Rock, and then on our way; we must be 
in Provincetown soon after noon. (Why? The spirit 
of the age. Every one else is doing it.) It is thus that 
thousands are seeing—or do not see—Plymouth. 
Ever on the move, hurrying—hurrying—somewhere, 
anywhere, only hurry. Iam the only one of our party 
who has seen Plymouth, and that was thirty-five 
years ago. 

We are reputed fairly speedy in New Hampshire, 
but on the highway to Cape Cod we seemed obstructors 
of traffic, and cars streamed by us as though we were 
parked, all hurrying—why? and where?—just hurry- 
ing. And I presume they thought they were seeing 
Cape Cod. 

There was an apocryphal tradition, that I be- 
lieved in my childhood, that the early settlers had a 
fence across the narrowest part of the Cape to pre- 
vent wolves from coming down from the mainland. 
If that was true, it must have about followed the line 
of the Canal. That and the bridges belong to the 
New Cape. The state highway does not follow the old 


stage road, but frequently leaves the village to one 
side. There are new and costly Roman Catholic 
churches along the way, while the white meeting-house 
of the fathers is off on the side road. The absence of 
large forest trees is noticeable, but the swamps with 
their wealth of white azalias and high blueberries have 
a beauty all their own. 

Altogether it is one of our most delightful New 
England summer motor trips. With Boston as a base, 
it can be done in one day (if you hurry), better in two, 
and even better in three. It depends on whether you 
care to really see and appreciate the Cape. The air 
is clear, and usually plenty of it; the ocean blue, and 
the sunsets gorgeous. 

We made a short stop at the cemetery—that un- 
changed—a dooryard call on Emma Foster—the 
women of our missionary association take notice— 
and to Provincetown as scheduled. 

One visiting the Cape for the first time should not 
miss Provincetown, but make it on an off day for traf- 
fic, not at the week end. If the Universalist meeting- 
house is open go in; it is architecturally fine within and 
without. Out around the boulevard, digressing to 
visit Race Point Life Saving Station, and to reflect 
that there is only water between you and Europe. 
Returning, turn left at North Truro to Cape Cod Light 
—in my time it was Highland Light. I used to lie in 
bed and count myself to sleep by the flashes—every 
five seconds—more than twenty miles distant, or the 
moanings of its fog horn at the five second intervals. 
It was then a huge argand kerosene lamp—said to be 
the largest of its kind in the service. I presume it is 
differently lighted now. Other eyes do not see what 
you want seen. There used to be much worth seeing 
about Highland Light, but as I sat parked, the cars 
came and went in quick succession, everyone hurrying, 
and our party hurried too—it’s catching. 

We read that Henry Ford purchased the oldest 


‘windmill on the Cape, but traditions vary. There are 


at Chatham the remains of an old mill which used to be 
called the oldest. At Eastham is a well-preserved mill 
of different model from others, but this too is ancient. 

This year we were independent of the late break- 
fast. The thermos bottles were half full of coffee still 
hot from the morning before, and we were on the road 
before seven. My advice to tourists is to have the 
ea bottle filled the night before, and let Cape Cod 
sleep. 

We came home by a new route—it was a mistake. 
If you are in a hurry to get off the Cape, this is the 
way. If you want any landscape, or seascape, it 
isn’t. Nothing but long stretches of black-top road, 
bordered with little pines. There are pretty villages 


and picturesque shore all along the Sound and Buz-— 


zards’ Bay, but Route 28 avoids them all. 
One of our party remarked, “I suppose there 
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must be a few people left in New York!” Cars from 
everywhere, but New Yorkers seemed to predominate. 
They passed us by scores, perhaps by hundreds, 
hurrying—back to New York perhaps? 

In a changing world it was unavoidable that Cape 
Cod should change. The wonder is that it didn’t 


change sooner. Instead of being the habitat of a 
thrifty, resourceful people, it has become a play- 
ground. We cannot turn back the shadows on the sun- 
dial, but personally I miss much that was fine in the 
old, which hasn’t been brought forward with the 
new. 


A Study of Unitarian Personal Religious Values--II 


H. Paul Douglass 


| NSIDERATION now passes to the second 
g. AM)| major line of evidence derived from the 
A a] duestionnaire: namely, that which shows the 

magnitude and direction of changes in the 
present personal religious positions of those replying. 
Hitherto in this report, values have been considered 
statistically, as things either now affirmed or denied. 
But of course, and perhaps even more importantly, 
surviving values are changing. 

Each person answering the questionnaire indi- 
cated whether a given value which he currently af- 
firmed had increased in significance, or had remained 
stationary, or had declined since his adolescence. 
The results of this record are summarized by items in 


Coo) 


Table IV, first for the total body of data and then for 
eastern and western Unitarians separately. 

The seven items standing highest on the list, one 
notes, are declared to be increasing values in the ex- 
perience of over three-fourths of those replying. Over 
two-thirds assert the same with respect to the next 
ten items on the list. Over one-third of those reply- 
ing declare that eight out of the ten remaining items 
also are of growing significance in their lives. All 
told, about seventy percent of all surviving values are 
reported as increasing values. Values which survive 
at all are thus much more likely to grow than to stand 
still or decline. Very likely this is inherent in religion 
as experienced. It must, on the whole, move forward, 


TABLE IV—CHANGES IN SIGNIFICANCE OF PERSONAL RELIGIOUS VALUES HELD BY THREE 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX UNITARIANS 


27. Petitionai prayer (asking God for things one wants). 


Total Eastern Unitarians Western Unitarlans 
Percent Percent Percent 
) > = F) a 2 a 2 2 
Rank Values aS = eS € S| & a é iI = B3 

1. Concern for betterment of social conditions......... 88 9 3 il 90 8 2 il 85 alal 4 
9. Free exercise of intelligence in religion............ 83 15 Pe 2 85 14 ab 3 82 16 74 

8. Search for integration of personality; inner whole- P 

MOSSIATI CDCR COe rele rhete cise celtecsdsier erie: «,/008is.e eye e laierese 81 138 6 7 78 15 7 4 84 10 6 

“a estruggcie to create just social order............... 80 17 3 4 80 18 2 4 80 ali 3 

be Hxercise of _eritical self-appraisal. 0. ...06 21. ee ncen 78 WS 7 G3 81 13 6 7 75 17 8 

6. Sense of beauty and reward of life of the spirit..... 7) 19 6 9 76 18 6 8 74 Pail 5 

”. Use of scientific method in approaching religion..... US 17 8 13 ie 20 if 6 76 15 S) 

8. Identification of one’s own fortunes with fortunes of 

ATEN S ON Sig glog Garo Com BO OOO OD Goce TO oI aie 183 20 i 6 79 14 Gl 14 65 27 8 
. Humility and reverence toward vaster forces of uni- 

‘ verse i AES Oe OND ORIOL EEID gO OIE ZOO ERE CER OE Cee aCe eae 73 19 iS) aL 74 Pail 5 10 1 Alize wal 
10. Conviction of infinite possibilities of human progress 73 14 13 8 77 16 ai 565 66 15 19 
11. Release or expansion of the better self............. ie 22 6 5 79 16 5 1§ 64 29 v4 

. Rationality of the universe and progressive discovery - 

Beier pede Oe a 7D | oe Mee, 65s 27h ATS: hata S50) aad eae 

i effort for radical change in the social 
* Peaeminre MERI SC citer een en ee 70 tie as etme nTd if) gie0890 10° 620 
72. Sense of human brotherhood............-.+esseeees Gal 26 3 12 73 5 2 12 68 27 5 

iati of prophets, saints and sages of non- Fi 
: Ohh sclichins a hee Bik heed, oe 71 «22 Tee igo oR: oR ON > gadis ities Mite 
16. Personal guidance or illumination by power greater Ff 2 , ; 

than one’s self or HUMAN SOCIELY.... 5.200. + csr cece 66 19 15 14 69 19 12 aly 60 20 20 

icti -S j f humanity to solve its 
G cist i a on a Z te aeter chavs tce Sake Reaiiote re 59 20 21 19 5d PA 24 16 64 19 Ne 
18. Communion with the Divine............-+--+eeeeee 58 29 13 18 60 29 ial 18 53 29 18 
19. Effort to realize the Kingdom of God......----+-+++> 57 25 18 16 66 a1 17 20 43 37 20 
DEMIS EIICh MEG Oa sy rc a. ceils le ot vices weenie se. 48 art 15 20 4 3 13 22 40 42 i 
21. Conscious effort to follow JeSUS....--..++-+eeeeeees 46 35 me at y Oe we 23 3 39 25 
22. Adherence to and support of the Christian Church... 46 3s 16 23 48 36 16 19 44 40 16 
23. Obedience to COnSCieNCe........seeree errr er st etess 45 44 i ig 48 — he 21 - 45 14 
24, Participation in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 41 28 = Sl 24 a BO oe 25 260" BIB EAS 
25. Immortality; interest in the future life........-++-- 39 3l 30 25 4 32 25 24 31 30 39 

iv ins i nsequence of prayer 
a wisi tacos ae B88 8680 Tas 
Ri 1 of 52 #7 8 2% 52 £6 19 229 ‘52 
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or at least seem to move forward, or else cease to be. 

Stationary values account for nearly three-fourths 
of those which are not positively increasing. Does this 
reinforce the suggestion that when values begin ac- 
tually to slip they are soon repudiated altogether? 
But the tendency in question by no means holds 
equally true of all the groups of items. A striking 
difference is noted in Table V, calculated on the basis 
of the eastern questionnaires only. 


TABLE V—CHANGES IN RELIGIOUS VALUES OF 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SIX EASTERN 
UNITARIANS BY. CLASSES OF VALUES 


Percent 


Classes Increasing Stationary Decliaing 
TIRETOVED Otae «ces Geotectoec ee aaa 80 15 5 
Ravionalisticrad 7 eee cree 74 20 6 
Humanistic=. sere eee oe 74 iy 9 
ENGTOVELUe-t-oaahe eee ee Bah 6 
Mivsbicalil.re) etomidate ys Pea 70 22 8 
Non-Christian Religions ...... 68 PAC 5 
Traditional Christiane. 1.2 «e106 53 30 IU 
RD CISEIC ota RIE ore ee 49 33 18 
IONAONANE se boo sano odors Sc 28 24 48 


It will be noted that barely half the traditional 
Christian values, less than half of the theistic, and 
only about a fourth of the evangelical ones, are in- 
creasing. More theistic values are stationary or de- 
clining than is true of any other group except the 
evangelical. 

One should in fairness note, however, that values 
are slipping in all directions for some of the people 
who still hold them. This is even more true of the 
humanistic values than of the mystical, and of the 
mystical than of the rational. No version of religion 
is uniformly successful even with those who continue 
to hold it. 


Affirmation of Value and Increase in Value 

Returning to the shifting value of particular 
items, a comparison of Tables I and IV shows that the 
most frequently held values are generally the most 
largely increasing ones, and vice versa. But this is by 
no means invariable. 

Ranked according to percentage of increasing 
values (as in Table 4, page 57), ten items stand within 
one or two places of their position in the ranking list of 
values affirmed. Eleven more are dislocated by not 
more than five places. That is to say, they stand in 
much the same relative position in the scale. On six 
items, however, there is a radical failure to correspond 
on the part of the two scales. These are commented 
on in connection with Table IX. 

Certain other values call for comment in this 
connection, because they show conflicting tendencies. 
Thus ‘‘Conviction of the infinite possibilities of human 
progress,” and ‘‘Immediate effort for radical change 
in the social order,” strongly tend, as just noted, to 
show increasing value; yet both also register declining 
value in an unusual proportion of cases. For a con- 
siderable number of persons the world now appears 
more ‘‘cock-eyed” than it used to, and setting it right 
overnight seems less likely. Values of this type in- 
crease with many people, but decline with consid- 
erable numbers of other people. They at least do not 
stand still. 


If the more frequently held values are generally 
the increasing ones, is the reverse also true? Are 
the values which many Unitarians deny the same ones 
which are now found slipping in the lives of many who 
still cling to them? If so, is it likely that they will be 
repudiated tomorrow? The evidence suggests that 
something like this may be expected. On about four- 
fifths of the twenty-seven items the tendency to have 
abandoned the value altogether is about proportionate 
to the tendency to find it of diminished meaning in the 
lives of those who still hold it. 

But again there are striking exceptions. One 
concerns the ‘‘Conviction of the infinite possibilities 
of human progress.”’ Few Unitarians have abandoned 
this conviction; many more have found it diminishing 
in power. It is not so easy to hold to the belief in 
continuous progress as it used to be. The same tend- 
ency is shown with respect to adherence to the church 
and obedience to conscience. They are stationary or 
slipping values-more frequently than they are com- 
pletely abandoned values. The same thing is true in 
lesser degree with respect to belief in God. 

On the other hand, such an introvert value as 
“Search for the integration of personality,” or such a 
mystical value as the “Sense of the beauty and reward 
of the life of the spirit,’’ tends more to be abandoned 
than to survive as a ghost of its former self. In short, 
with some values it is all or nothing. 

On the whole, then, when values are held by many 
Unitarians they are generally increasing values as 
well, while values which are denied by many Unitarians | 
are also slipping values in the lives of those who con- 
tinue to hold them. The exceptions to these rules 
constitute a challenge for further investigation. 


| 


Differences: Eastern and Western Unitarians 
with Respect to Value Changes 

Some of the discrepancies just noted between | 
the frequencies with which values are affirmed and the 
frequencies with which they register increasing power, | 
are traceable to sectional opinion. For example, the | 
high frequency with which the integration of person- ! 
ality is an increasing value is due primarily to its ex- | 
altation by western Unitarians. Western opinion as | 
compared with eastern also ranks the following values | 
higher in the scale: ‘‘Use of the scientific method in | 
approaching religion,” “The rationality of the Uni-. 
verse,’ and ‘“‘Appreciation of the prophets, saints and | 
sages of non-Christian religions.” On the contrary, , 
western judgments ascribe less frequent increases to) 
“Critical self-appraisal,’’ to the “Identification of ’ 
one’s fortunes with those of his fellowmen,” to the: 
“Infinite possibilities of human progress,” and to the: 
“Release and expansion of the better self.”” In general, , 
the West seems to register more increases with respect ’ 
to the rationalistic values than the East does; but the: 
tendencies revealed by the data just cited are too) 
mixed to warrant any very specific generalizations. 


Differences: Native and Convert Unitarians 
Do native Unitarians contribute more or less than: 
converts do to the increasing, stationary or decreasing: 
religious values? The answer of the returns is quite: 
decisive. Converts account for a disproportionat 
number of increasing values: their religion is, mo 
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often, an advancing power in their lives. On this 
point a small body of evidence is also available for 
young people. This is cited for what it is worth. 

On some classes of values there is no appreciable 
difference at this point between the different classes 
of Unitarians. This is shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI— CHANGES IN SIGNIFICANCE OF 
PERSONAL RELIGIOUS VALUES FOR NATIVE 
AND CONVERT UNITARIANS, BY CLASSES 
OF VALUES. 


Native Unitarians 
Percent 


Convert Unitarians 
Percent 


apetem eS emnE! WSs Samp 
Rank Class San ey heiiod a3 a8 
dl, MOEGBRONS LE es OOH LOOW Sa 20 eee 2a IeG 
BEMNEVSEICA Mate Jeo sakade LOCme (lat Oma Ol = 6) 166m 21S 
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One notes that native and convert Unitarians 
agree very closely with respect to the distribution of 
increasing, stationary and decreasing values of the 
extrovert sort. Curiously, with respect to extrovert 
values, it is the young people who show the lowest 
ratio of increase. 

With respect to other classes of value, quite 
definite differences are registered in the foregoing 
table. Native Unitarians show a distinctly lower 
rate of increases than converts do with respect to the 
rationalistic and humanistic values. It is the convert, 
then, who zealously attempts to apply rationalistic 
processes to the achievement of a new religious posi- 
tion and who most definitely seeks to realize his con- 
victions in deeds. Youth, however—so far as the 
small sample goes—greatly exceeds either group in 
the frequency with which rational values are increas- 
ing. 

Native Unitarians, on the contrary, register a 
considerable reaction against humanistic values; and 
this, curiously, is also the case with youth. Native 
Unitarians, also, show a greater proportion of increase 
in mystical values than converts do, and young people 
many more. By way of contrast, it is the convert 
Unitarians who show by far the greatest tendency 
toward the slipping of values in the traditional Chris- 
tian and theistic groups. 

In general, then, one sees the convert pendulum 
swinging furthest away from traditional values; and 
converts, even when they retain values, more often 
find them slipping than native Unitarians do. This 
measures a factor of revolt which so often takes the 
convert quite beyond the “normal’’ Unitarian position 
represented by those born in the faith. *, 

Now the Unitarian’s way of regarding religion 
does not lead him to contemplate these changes with 
regret. Change is not feared as a “sweeping of the 
movement from its ancient moorings.’’ Nevertheless, 
the direction and degree of change which is actually 
taking place cannot help being significant. It does 


not derive exclusively from any single source. All 
types of Unitarians contribute to it, but it is the con- 
vert Unitarian who is having most to do with what 
Unitarianism is becoming. It is chiefly he who is 
making the religious position of today different from 
that of yesterday, and likely to be different again 
tomorrow. 
The Evaluation of Values 


The third major point on which the question- 
naires yield evidence as to Unitarian religious values 
may be called the ‘Evaluation of values.”’ Those 
filling out the questionnaire were asked to indicate 
with respect to each value whether it was more or less 
important. More important values were marked A; 
less important B. Each person then identified the 
three supreme values as he personally rated them, 
and marked them AA. 

In what scales were the values weighed? Purely 
individual ones. No authoritative scheme was in 
mind and there was no historic ranking of values to 
which the present list could be referred. Each person 
merely ranked his own values according to his own 


_ ideal scale. 


The results of the ranking for all replies are shown 
for each of the twenty-seven items and for eastern 
and western replies separately in Table VII. 

In this table one notes at first glance that 
the positions of some of the items are familiar. They 
have already appeared in the same general position 
either at the top, middle or bottom of the ranking scales 
which show the frequency with which each value is 
affirmed (Table I), and the distribution of changes of 
value between increasing, stationary and decreasing 
ones (Table IV). Before, however, following this 
major clue to interpretation, it is desirable to complete 
the habitual comparisons, namely between eastern 
and western, and native and convert Unitarians, with 
respect to the evaluatory scale. 


Eastern and Western Evaluations 
of Values 


On approximately one-third of the items, eastern 
and western evaluations are not far apart. Tracing 
the more radical variations, one finds the greatest dif- 
ferences on the following items: 

The West finds considerably higher absolute 
value in the ‘Free use of intelligence in religion” than 
the East does. On the other hand, the West gives 
considerably lower absolute value to the “Infinite 
possibilities of human progress,” to the “‘Identification 
of one’s fortune with those of his fellowmen,” and to 
the “Release and expansion of the better self’; also to 
“Communion with the Divine,” to the ‘Beauty and 
reward of the life of the spirit,’ ‘“Conscious effort to 
follow Jesus,” ‘Participation in the Lord’s Supper,” 
and ‘‘Adherence to the Christian Church.” Those 
values, against which the West thus discriminates, 
represent five different classes, but are chiefly mys- 
tical and traditional Christian values. As a rough 
generalization, then, the West gives lower place to 
most values of this sort than the East does. 


Difference: 


Unitarians Native and Convert 


As a means of comparing returns from native and 
convert Unitarians, parallel columns showing the dis- 


Differences: 
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tribution of evaluations between the AA, A and B 
classifications are used in Table VIII. 

The most striking differences are that native 
Unitarians rank traditional Christian values much 
higher than converts do, while, on the contrary, na- 
tives rank rational, humanistic and introvert values 
somewhat lower and mystical values appreciably 
higher. 

In brief, native and eastern reactions correspond 
in the same general emphases, while western and con- 
vert attitudes correspond in a different direction. 


The Comparative Ranking of Values on the Three 
Major Scales 


Three major ranking scales have now been pre- 
sented, derived from the major processes carried out 
in the filling out of the questionnaires by 336 Unitari- 
ans. Table I ranked the value items with respect to 
the frequency with which they are affirmed or denied 
as present values. Table IV showed the distribution 
of changes in value between increasing, decreasing and 
stationary ones, while Table VII evaluated the value- 


items as of greatest, greater or less significance. It 
remains now to carry out the final comparison of the 
twenty-seven values with respect to all three scales. 

On nine items, one-third of the total, there is 
little relative difference between rankings on all three 
scales. They register the most consistent Unitarian 
values, those which are habitually found at the top, 
middle or bottom of the scale, as the case may be. 
The most consistent general tendency is that which 
locates a number of the traditional Christian and 
theistic values, including the more evangelical ones, 
at the bottom of all three scales. 

The widest discrepancy is registered by the cases 
in which evaluatory ranking is higher and change 
ranking lower than frequency ranking, or vice versa. 
This is strikingly true, for example, of ‘Belief in God,”’ 
which stands at the very top of the evaluatory col- 
umn, though it ranks only fifteenth on the frequency 
scale and twentieth in the scale of increasing values. 
A similar tendency to higher evaluation is shown by 
“Conscious effort to follow Jesus.” On the other 
hand, the ‘Use of the scientific method in approaching 
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19. Personal guidance or illumination by 
power greater than one’s self or human 
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religion” ranks only twenty-second as an absolute 
value, while it ranks fourteenth in frequency and 
seventh among the increasing values. 

Another type of wide discrepancy is found with 
respect to values whose change and evaluation rank- 


TABLE VIII — RANKING OF PERSONAL RELI- 
GIOUS VALUES FOR NATIVE AND CONVERT 
UNITARIANS BY CLASSES OF VALUES. 
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ings are both lower than their frequency rankings. 
This is true of the introvert values ‘Obedience to 
conscience,” the traditional Christian value ‘‘Adher- 
ence to the Christian Church,” and less flagrantly of 
the rationalistic value ‘“The rationality of the uni- 
verse.”’ 

These three last named values neither increase as 
often in actual power nor are they as often ranked 
high in an ideal scale as they are currently affirmed. 
Other one-sided discrepancies are shown by the in- 
trovert value “Search for integration of personality,” 
which ranks high in the scale of increases but much 
lower in the other two scales, and the “Sense of human 
brotherhood,” which ranks low in the scale of increases 
but relatively high in the other two scales. 

Considering classes of values instead of individual 
items, rather striking differences in ranking appear in 
Table IX. 

With respect to the increasing significance scale, 
the chief points of difference are that the humanistic 
values rank appreciably higher and the introvert 
lower than they do in the frequency scale. The ranking 
of no other class of values shows displacement by 
more than one step in the ranking scale, and four have 
identical places. This merely restates the principle 
that generally held values are also generally recorded 
as increasing ones. The evaluatory scale, however, 
reveals very different tendencies. The traditional 
Christian and evangelical values, as already noted, 
occupy approximately the same place on all three 
scales. The mystical values tend in the same direc- 
tion. 

The position of the rationalistic, introvert and 
non-Christian values, however, is very much lower 
than on the affirmation scale. The rationalistic values 
show this tendency on both the other scales. The in- 
trovert and non-Christian values are much lower only 
on the evaluation scale. 

On the contrary the theistic values are very much 
higher on the evaluation scale than on either of the 
others. The extrovert and humanistic values also 
tend to be higher. 

Here, then, are certain values which tend to show 
stationary or decreasing power in the lives of those 
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holding them, but which are given a relatively high 
ideal rating. Others in spite of their generally in- 
creasing power are given a lower rating. How are 
these discrepancies to be accounted for? 

Two conflicting explanations suggest themselves, 
either of which might be true in part. May it be that 
Unitarians are not so completely emancipated in their 
ultimate thinking as they are in their private behavior? 
The values of ‘Belief in God,” of “Conscious effort 
to follow Jesus,” get a much higher place in the ideal 
scale than in actuality. In practice, they are among 
the more frequently slipping values. Can it be that it 
is the power of traditionalism still exerting itself, 
which inclines Unitarians to believe that these ideas 
ought to have a higher place than they actually do? 
If this explanation were accepted, the way to over- 
come the discrepancy between the ideal scale and the 
actual, practice would be to degrade these values, 
bringing them down more nearly to the level of their 
current place in Unitarian experience. 

On the other hand, it may be true that Unitarians, 
like all other religious people, are not always able to 
realize the best that they believe in and hold ideally 
dear. One might have in honesty to say that certain 
values were slipping, and yet be very sorry about it. 


TABLE IX — CLASSES OF VALUES RANKED AC- 

CORDING TO FREQUENCY OF AFFIRMATION, 

FREQUENCY OF INCREASING SIGNIFICANCE, 
AND HIGH EVALUATION BY CLASSES 
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Is the moral of the discrepancy between the ideal 
scale of values and their actual increase and decrease 
in experience that Unitarians should be more loyal 
and devoted to their ideals and try to make their 
practices correspond? 


Conclusion 


Cne now knows something about the large measure 
of agreement among Unitarians about a considerable 
range of values, the frequency with which these values 
are affirmed or denied, their relative tendencies to be 
increasing, stationary or decreasing as actually in- 
fluencing the lives of people, and their place in an ideal 
ranking scale. But what is the practical use of this 
knowledge and what should anyone do about it? 

From the standpoint of individuals, such as those 
who supplied the data, certain practical considerations 
are fairly obvious. First, if the free exercise of re- 
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ligion is actually their supremely cherished value, 
here is a body of information and evidence for each 
person’s intelligence to set its teeth in. Any intelli- 
gent individual ought to be able to draw his own 
lessons from the facts. Second, it ought to be the 
privilege, and perhaps the duty, of each individual to 
range himself either for or against the tendencies 
which the facts reveal. If some values are held less 
generally than they ought to be, or are slipping when 
they ought to be magnified, then one ought to get 
behind these values and try to reinstate them to their 
proper place. On the contrary, if certain values are 
too frequently held and if the trends they represent 
are already too strong, perhaps something ought to be 
‘ done to correct them. The evidence seems to show 
an appreciable movement toward what may be called 
the “theological left,” that is to say, a shift further 
away from traditional Protestant orthodoxy. When 
the values most frequently denied and the values now 
most frequently slipping are compared, they are 
found somewhat generally to be the same. If, then, 
the movement continues, the Unitarianism of tomor- 
row will find its center of gravity located considerably 
further to the “‘left.”” But the fact that some of the 
slipping values are, by many Unitarians, assigned to a 
higher place in the ideal scale than that which they 
occupy in reality, is itself a sort of challenge to the 
movement-tendency, and raises the question whether 
one should range himself with the movement-tendency, 
or in behalf of the ideal scale. No solution of this 
contradiction can be directly derived from the “‘yes”’ 
and ‘‘no” answers to the questionnaires. 

The next section of the report passes to a consid- 
eration of values from the group standpoint. Here 
the evidence is based on articulate public expressions 
of meaning, or the records of group discussions. The 
moment one begins to substitute such articulate 
voices of groups for statistically isolated individual 
testimony, he is made aware of deep Unitarian con- 
cern over the quality of the religious life and the fidelity 
with which values are held by people. This is coupled 


with frequent self-abasement over the conviction 
that the movement does very poorly in this respect 
considering its wealth of the religious treasure. In 
brief, a widespread tendency will be discovered to 
trace recognized group shortcomings to the inferior 
quality of personal grasp upon values theoretically 
expressed. 

Now, to the mind of the writer at least, the data 
on personal religion do not naturally yield a pessimistic 
impression. They rather suggest real vigor and 
authenticity of Unitarian religious experience, and in- 
directly imply a certain robustness of faith. Two- 
thirds of those who registered their personal attitudes 
by means of questionnaires were not native Unitarians 
but converts, who had had to break with their previous 
religious connections. It is these converts who chiefly 
contribute to changes in the Unitarian group-position. 
Such changes were often accompanied by no slight 
struggle within their personal lives. ‘This is sub- 
stantiated by frequent comments in discussion. Each 
convert has had to pick his way amid widely varying 
Unitarian views in order to find those most valuable 
for himself. Many individuals describe a sense of 
risk and adventure involved in this process, in contrast. 
with the safe following of the well-marked roads of 
orthodoxy. 

Native Unitarians are changing, too. According 
to both groups most of the religious values which sur- 
vive in their lives are of increasing significance. But 
this general tendency differs with different phenomena. 
There are, as has already been noted, considerable dis= 
crepancies between the ideal evaluations of values 
and the capacity to make good these values in life. 
These are scarcely the signs of flabbiness in religion. 
Are they not rather the signs of a somewhat virile, 
flexible and individually rather admirable way of 
holding one’s faith—subject inevitably to the principle 
that “a man’s reach must exceed his grasp,” and that. 
any present religious attainment must appear some- 
what shabby in the light of the implicit standards of 
an inwardly exacting ideal? 


Meriden, 1895---Washington, 1935 


Harry Adams Hersey 


VISIT not long ago to our Meriden church 
reminded me of the first sessions of our 
General Convention which I ever attended. 
cy Since I was but recently returned from 

Washington, this year, it occurred to me to contrast 
the two sessions, Meriden ’95, and Washington ’35. 
Having no notes on the former, and but vague memo- 
ries as to details, and no records to consult, I shall not, 
of course, go into particulars. All I have in mind is to 
mention a few of the outstanding personalities on the 
floor of the Meriden session and to contrast the oli- 
garchy of those days with the democracy of today, 
together with the radically different attitude towards 
“vouth” and women in the two conventions. 

The General Convention, ‘in convention as- 
sembled,”’ in those days was a veritable oligarchy. 
Our venerable fathers who wrote the constitution, 
in days when there seemed to be great fear that the 
rank and file might do something radical if given op- 


portunity, provided that all representation should be 
by states. There were no delegates or representation 
from the individual parishes, and, I am quite sure, 
ministers were not delegates by virtue of their office, 
or permitted the privileges of the floor with voting 
power. A “small and select” gathering was assured. 
I am quite sure that state representation was on the 
basis of the number of parishes, and this meant that 
the sessions were practically made up of representa- 
tives from Massachusetts, New York, Maine, Illinois, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania (with Dr. Sweetser a match for 
the entire delegate body. He was always technically 
right, too). 

_ Trecall, at the Meriden session, the Hon. Henry B. 
Metcalf (president, I believe), a mighty man of valor. 
The face of a prophet, the voice of an evangelist, the 
mind of a statesman, as I recall him. An uncom- 
promising Prohibitionist in days when to be so was to 
be a “fool.” (He was the party’s candidate for the 
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office of President of the United States, or was it Vice- 
President? ) 

There was John D. W. Joy, huge in stature, pon- 
derous in manner, substantial in wealth, in love with 
the Universalist Church. When he rose the Rev. 
Charles Knickerbocker said to me, “Harry, there’s the 
man who carries the Universalist Church in his vest 
pocket.”’ So he did; the pocket next his heart. He 
was a great layman, of the type which all denomina- 
tions produce, here and there; a business man of large 
affairs who never neglected the business of the church 
for the business of making money. Conservative to a 
degree, of course. He had been with the Convention 
in its childhood years and, like most fond parents, was 
not quite aware that the child had grown to man’s 
estate. A long service. A fine memory. There was 
Dr. Sweetser (Edwin C. of unforgettable personality), 
guardian of rules of order and expert extraordinary in 
parliamentary law. He could discover, to his own 
regret and ours, more ways of preventing the Conven- 
tion from doing anything than the rest of the delegates 
could find for doing business. Yet how gracious he was 
in yielding if he found himself even slightly in error. 
If he was a slave to the letter he was possessed by the 
spirit, too. Then there was the Rev. Edwin Cortlandt 
Bolles, D. D., a learned man, one of the most learned 
in our ministry, and an unequaled and irrepressible 
wit. Whenever Bolles stood up there was a premoni- 
tory relaxation of all the muscles through which one 
responds to humor. And he never disappointed us. 
The one sentence I recall, after these forty years, is 
this. It was following a heated discussion. He said, 
“Mr. President, I think it is time that somebody with 
a Christian spirit in this Convention should temper the 
wind to this shorn lamb.” 

Now as to the attitude to youth. There was none 
at Meriden. I believe I was the only youth there, a 
mere stripling of twenty-five; just a spectator taken 
there by my pastor to see the wheels go round. Of 
course no state delegation had young men on it. 
Young men were “the church of the future,” but woe 
betide them if they had tried to be the church of the 
present. 

l am quite sure that, even after our representation 
became democratic and truly representative, no young 
man dared ope his mouth in the presence of Sir Oracles 
until about the time of the Springfield Convention, 
1911. I well recall at that or some subsequent con- 
vention, how a grave and reverend senior delegate 
brought some promising young man to his feet, and 
made an apology for introducing him and asking him 
to speak a few words for youth. Of course he had to 
get the consent of the Convention, and of course it 
was a great innovation. : 

Not long after that youth began to be in evidence, 
especially the younger clergy. But they were “dan- 
gerous radicals.” (If we had had the terms in those 
days they would have been dubbed Reds and Com- 
munists.) As it was, the worst thing that one could 
say of them was that they were Socialists, a term then 
signifying “totally destitute of holiness and wholly in- 
clined to all evil.’”’ These young fellows had to get off in 
a private room with the Rev. Levi M. Powers, D. D., 
who delighted them and delighted on them, because 
he believed in their ideals, and he believed in them. 
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What a contrast between those days and the 
present, when young men are both seen and _ heard, 
welcomed and applauded, loved and cherished, and 
greeted not as ‘“‘the church of tomorrow,” but as the 
strength of the church today, and its promise of lon- 
gevity. What a contrast between the oligarchy of 
graybeards and the democracy of today, and the great 
words of the ‘“‘youngest of them all,’ Dr. Shutter, 
who though he has reached “‘four-score-plus’’ does not 
find his days labor and sorrow, nor contemplate, or 
long for, an early cutting off. A statesman, an orator 
and a prophet, turning prosaic resolutions into gems of 
literature, uttering those memorable words—to “‘voice 
our admiration of the splendid young ministers in these 
gatherings. Nowhere can there be found groups of 
more brilliant promise. We may safely commit to 
their strong and vigorous guidance the destinies of our 
church. Let us recognize their right to the utmost 
freedom of thought and action. If they looked at all 
things as do their elders, we should despair of the 
future. May God bless them and bring to pass their 
vision of better things.”’ 

A word about the women. I do not recall that at 
Meriden, or for some years afterward, there were many 
women delegates, or that those present spoke in the 
sessions. The ancient Greek architects, you know, put 
woman “‘in her place.”’ They built magnificent temples 
of which the protecting roof was supported on the 
heads of women. Women could stay at home, use 
their heads (and hearts) and support the church (to 
an indispensable degree), but in convention asgembled 
it was a place for practical, hard-headed, business men. 
Vainly did that noble layman, Metcalf of New Hamp- 
shire, biennially try to secure action favorable to 
woman suffrage in the nation. A generation that 
ridiculed him, tabled his motions, talked him down 
(but never out), was not likely to favor woman suf- 
frage on the convention floor. Here, too, St. Marion 
(Shutter) speaks in the voice of today and tomorrow 
when he speaks even of these least, ‘‘the ministers’ 
wives—heroic women.”’ 

Washington was forty years in time, but a hundred 
years in atmosphere and. action, from Meriden. 
Some day we shall go back to Meriden with our Gen- 
eral Convention. We shall find there the same mag- 
nificent memorial pulpit to Dr. Chapin, the same great 
organ (and the same organist, we trust, now in his 
fifty-fourth year at that instrument), and the same 
outward appearance. But the delegations will be 
larger, more democratic, more flexible, and we shall 
find there the*believers in the “second story of crea- 
tion’’—‘‘Male and female created He them.’’ Blessed 
memories of Meriden ’95! Inspiring visions from 
Washington ’35! 

k * * 

A merchant, engaged in his office one morning, discovered 
he’d left his pocket-knife at home. He asked all the different 
clerks, but none of them happened to have one. Finally, the 
errand boy hustled in, and the merchant called him, asking if 
he was able to produce the desired article. Jimmy handed over 
his pocket-knife. “How is it, Jimmy, that you alone out of all 
my entire staff have a pocket-knife with you?” smiled the pro- 
prietor, eyeing Jimmy. 

“Dunno, sir,” replied the youth, “unless it’s because my 


wages are so low that I can’t afford more’n one pair of pants.” — 
Boys’ Life. 
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Resolution Number Seven 
Fred C. Leining 


7) HE resolution which follows was adopted 
‘| unanimously by the Universalist General 
Convention at its sessions in October in 
the.city of Washington. 
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Whereas, we are beginning to emerge into the light 
from a period of doubt and questioning concerning the 
value and permanence of our denomination, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that our Church must still hold its 
place in the world and its mission and message for man- 
kind; that we reaffirm as that message our “faith in 
God as eternal and all-conquering love, in the spiritual 
leadership of Jesus, in the supreme worth of every human 
personality, in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good-will and sac- 
rificial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively es- 
tablish the kingdom of God;” that a despairing and 
indifferent world needs that message. 

Be it further resolved that we, as delegates to this 
Convention, while holding ourselves ready to cooperate 
at all times, with all of the churches and all move- 
ments for human welfare, believe in the Universalist 
Church as the agency through which its members may 
make that cooperation most effective. 

Be it still further resolved that our belief in inter- 
national brotherhood is entirely compatible with in- 
tensive work in our parishes, that if we fail in these 
local centers, liberty and justice and brotherhood will 
not prevail around the circumference. To develop in 
our foal parishes and people and in ourselves the quali- 
ties we wish to characterize mankind is to make the 
most important contribution most of us can make to 
the great consummation. 


Read this resolution in any section and it means: 
“We believe in the Universalist Church and in its 
future. Weshall be friendly to all other denominations 
and cooperative, but we interpret this despair and in- 
difference of the world in matters of religion as a plain 
demand for a greater number of Universalists and 
stronger Universalist churches.” 

No uncertainty here. No feeling of instability. 
No wobbling. No fluttering over proposals of merger 
and the attending inclination to indolence. No more 
waiting for the kree Church Fellowship to solve our 
corporate problems or to determine the destinies of 
any auxiliary or any local church. Nothing like the 
mood that came out of the Hartford Convention and 
which continued into the Worcester Convention. 
Far from it. 

In that resolution, in every line and between the 
lines, you will hear the old Universalist Church bell 
ringing, and every stroke of the bell carries a note of 
command—“‘Universalists—To your Church! Get 
down to Business! Get Busy! Get more Business!’’ 

Even a blind man can see that this issue of The 
Empire State Universalist is emphatically a Loyalty 
Issue. It is saturated with loyalty unhesitatingly 
directed to the Universalist Church. It is urging 
loyalty of the hundred percent variety to the Univer- 
salist Church, just as you feel it unreservedly for your 
own home. No apologies are necessary. The cause is 
worthy of your best in devotion and fidelity. 

Out of Resolution No. 7 and affiliated resolutions, 


the Executive Board of the Universalist General Con- 
vention saw the urgency and wisdom of a Loyalty 
Crusade in Universalist churches, everywhere, to be- 
gin on Young People’s Sunday, January 26, continuing 
until Wednesday, February 26, which is both Women’s 
Dedication Day and the first day of Lent. 

The alarming state of popularized and entrenched 
irreligion in this world today is the first reason for this 
Loyalty Crusade among religionists. The old rot of 
1914 is breaking out again, with a World War just 
around the corner. Hell is close to breaking loose 
again. Then, give a long thought to the disgrace in 
the fact that the Lindberghs, the best loved couple in 
our nation, have found it necessary to leave their 
native land secretly, to protect their second child 
from kidnaping. Isn’t one experience with this, the 
most atrocious of crimes, sufficient? What torment 
they have been compelled to endure from the lawless- 
ness, the fiendishness and the rottenness of their 
fellow citizens, from which no protection could be 
guaranteed them! 

How long, O Lord, must this reign of irreligion 
continue in our nation? Must we always be plundered 
by dirty politicians, crooked lawyers and fiendish 
gangsters, these partners in crime? 

Any G-man and any citizen can explain the ‘‘why”’ 
of this irreligion. Start with indifference towards the 
church. The First Episode—‘‘I don’t care about at- 
tending church services and the church program does 
not interest me.”’ Indifference has set in. The Second 
Episode—“‘In fact, I am not interested at all in re- 
ligious matters. They bore me. The Christian way of 
life—why, it’s silly. I have decided to do nothing in 
the affairs of religion, dispensing with religion, and 
that means that I have no use for the church what- 
soever.” Inertia has set in. Irreligion is then the way 
of life with the Third Episode. 

Naturally, many church pews are empty. Irre- 
ligion wants the pews empty. Naturally churches are 
having a hard time to pay their bills. Irreligion wants 
it that way. ‘Starve them out of existence!’’ shouts 
infuriated Irreligion. 

Irreligionists are hoping that religion is done for, 

and nothing would please them in their greed and 
viciousness so much as to have religionists supinely 
accept present afflictions as the inevitable and un- 
changeable. They wouldn’t shed a tear if the churches 
folded their tents and silently stole away into ob- 
livion. 
__ You are right in ‘saying that Christianity is in 
its biggest fight since the persecutions of Nero. The 
hour has arrived for Christians to take a stand for 
righteousness that knows no surrender—even if it 
means that they are to be meat for the lions. This 
present epidemic of irreligion will destroy all civiliza- 
tion unless every friend of religion and the church does 
his and her utmost to end this reign of terror. 

We are convinced that the Church which can ad- 
equately meet the demands of the hour with a faith 
that is believable, livable and commanding is the Uni- 
versalist Church. We are in this Loyalty Crusade, 
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asking for a devotion to the great principles of the 
Universalist Church and a reconsecration to the 
Universalist Church itself, because we know that this 
world needs a greater number of real Universalists in 
its business and the Universalist Church requires a 
greater loyalty in its members. 

So then, begin on Sunday, January 26, to do your 
utmost in this Loyalty Crusade. Hold nothing back. 
Go in, all over. 

Be in church every Sunday—February 2, 9, 16 
and 23. Go to the special service on Wednesday, 
February 26—Women’s Dedication Day. This Sun- 
day schedule will properly prepare you for Lent, which 
will begin February 26. 

Interest yourself immediately in the church 
school, in the Y. P. C. U., in the Mission Circle, in the 
Ladies’ Aid, in the Men’s Club. You are determined 
that the problems in these auxiliaries shall be di- 
minished. 

Next—talk to your unchurched neighbors and 
friends about the faith of your church and about your 
church, raving about both. Your talk will be for your 
church. Call at the home of your neighbor and bring 
him to church with you. Don’t be afraid of having it 
said that you have religion. Somebody must indulge 
in religion freely if this world is going to be saved. 

Ask your unchurched friend to become a member 
of your church. Winamember. Go at it the way the 
first Christians did it. By all means let your own way 
of living and doing business properly advertise your 


church. Be a good advertisement for your church. 
Don’t slip at this point. 

If your minister announces that certain homes 
will be opened for an evening when questions of re- 
ligion will be discussed (there will be no bridge that 
night), offer the use of your home. Or invite friends 
to go with you to the near-by home for this purpose. 
Your minister will deliver an address that will cover 
many of these questions and the discussion period will 
bring up other points. 

If your church plans a Fellowship Visitation 
when persons who rarely attend church services are to 
be visited, take part in this visitation. Go and plead 
the cause of Christ’s religion and his Church. Why 
not? 

Isn’t it time to bring religion out into the open? 
Isn’t it time to revolt against irreligion? Haven’t 
we had enough of irreligion? 

Watch the church schedule. Something special 
has been planned by your minister for the thought on 
each Sunday. Don’t miss a Sunday at your church. 
Go into the Young People’s Sunday (January 26) 
with overflowing enthusiasm. The enthusiasm will be 
contagious. It will enter others, and your great Uni- 
versalist Faith is worthy of your best in enthusiasm, 
fervor and zeal. Make it a long-term enterprise. 

This Loyalty Crusade can and should take your 
church to great heights of spirituality and achieve- 
ment. God will do His part if you do yours.—From 
The Empire State Universalist. 


A Happy Solution in Newark 


my] EK most enthusiastic annual parish meeting in 
@| years was held on Monday, January 13, at the 
m| Church of the Redeemer, Newark, N. J., 

Basta} with 160 members attending. Fred S. Carver, 
vice president of the parish, presided in the absence of 
the president, Harold S. Latham, who is on a business 
trip in Europe. The presiding officer was assisted by 
John W. Strahan, whose knowledge of parliamentary 
law makes him an asset to any gathering and whose 
wit and humor are a constant delight. Mr. Carver 
opened the meeting with the announcement that the 
church was at a turning point in its affairs, and that 
in his opinion this night would mark a new beginning 
on an upward path. A report from the president, 
read by Mrs. C. A. Latham, his mother, set the tenor 
of the meeting. Mr. Latham said in part: 

“The progress of the Union Universalist Society 
during the past year will be noted in the various re- 
ports of the different organizations. ‘These reports 
will indicate to you, I am sure, the very real life of our 
organization. In each group, whether it be the 
Women’s Guild, the Sunday school, or something else, 
there is evidence of enthusiasm and devotion on the 
part of the members, and, as a result of these qualities, 
there is accomplishment. While we have had problems, 
to be sure, as separate organizations and as a society 
as a whole, we have, in spite of these problems, at- 
tained results of which we may well speak with pride. 
All churches, during these so-called lean years, have 
had to face emergencies of one sort or another; we 
have been in no sense unusual in this respect. And a 


comparison of our problems and of our accomplish- 
ments with the problems and accomplishments of 
other similar groups gives us reason for congratulation. 

“We all know, and there seems to be no reason 
for evading reference to it, that we of the Union 
Universalist Society have had a peculiar problem be- 
fore us, and a singularly difficult one, involving the 
emotions as it does. There is nothing so difficult to 
deal with as a matter which arouses the sentiment of 
a group. Harsh things have been said which ought 
not to have been said; unkind things have been done . 
which ought not to have been done, and which would 
not have been except in moments of personal exas- 
peration. The time has come now to stop all this, 
for both sides to forget and push on. 

“Through the assistance of the General Conven- 
tion and the full cooperation of Dr. Rose and the 
board of trustees of this church and of Mr. Garner, 
a solution has been reached which is acceptable to 
both groups. We should take this as a new staring 
point.” 

Mr. Latham continued, urging enthusiasm and 
the spirit of unity among all. Prolonged applause 
followed the reading of the letter, attesting the love 
and esteem which is felt by the society for its president. 

The report of the church treasurer, Robert E. 
Stoutenburgh, showed that although there is a con- 
siderable amount in unpaid bills and salaries, this 
deficit was practically the same as in 1934, thus indi- 
cating almost a balanced budget for 1935. This was 
brought about by the increased support of the church 
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organizations and the voluntary reduction of salaries 
on the part of all upon the pay-roll of the church. 

The main order of business during the evening 
was the formal approval of a release drawn by the 
General Convention, which was a complete mutual 
abrogation and cancellation of the contract existing 
between the society and Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose. 
A telegram was read from Dr. Rose affirming his de- 
cision to sign the release agreement. A vote of appre- 
ciation was sent to Dr. Rose. 

Officers of the parish for 1986 were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Harold S. Latham; vice-president, 
Fred S. Carver; secretary, Joseph M. Shinn. Trustees 
elected for three years were Ray H. Passmore, Fred 
S. Carver, Joseph M. Shinn; for two years, John B. 
Whitehouse. 

Reports from the various organizations, including 
the church school, the Women’s Guild, the Women’s 
Mission Circle, the Evening Auxiliary, the Clara Bar- 
ton Guild, the Acquaintance Club (Y. P. C. U.), the 
Latham Boys’ Club, the Community Forum and the 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, were filled with the note of 
enthusiasm and accomplishment. Sidney Curren, 
president of the board of trustees, expressed his 
gratification that during the past year a greater 
financial contribution had been made by the organiza- 
tions to the church treasury than during many years 
in the past. Over $1,000 was contributed—$500 from 
the Women’s Guild outright in addition to all the 
other church expenses which this society always car- 
ries; $100 from the Mission Circle, which reported its 
denominational obligations, in addition, fulfilled; $100 
from the Evening Auxiliary; $100 from the Commun- 
ity Forum; over $210 from the Clara Barton Guild, 
which also met its denominational obligations. Report 
of the community activities of these societies was 
cause for congratulation. Dr. Henry A. Davidson, 
psychiatrist in charge of the Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
was greeted with prolonged applause when he told the 
story of the development of this service, of the real 
benefit which he considers it to be to the community, 
and of his hopes for greater opportunities of service 
in the future. He mentioned the probability that the 
church would be granted the part time service of a 
state psychiatric social worker for the extension 
of the clinic’s work. An unexpected gift of $200 from 
the wife of a prominent local physician has been of 
real assistance. 

The Rev. L. Hamilton Garner’s statement to the 
parish was the climax of the meeting. Mr. Garner 
spoke briefly in comment upon the work of the church 
organizations during 1935, telling them of his own deep 
gratitude for such cooperation. In mentioning the 
Community Forum he stated that 1935 had been the 
most satisfactory year in its seven years of weekly Sun- 
day night meetings. During that period there were 
more overflow audiences than ever before. The Forum 
raised its budget of some $1,400 and was able to re- 
port money in the treasury to continue its work. 

In his formal statement Mr. Garner said: 


I believe that tonight we have reached a turning point in our 
church life. For seven years I have devoted much energy and 
effort, as have others also, to ridding this church of the load 
which in misguided zeal it put upon its own back. During these 


years, as hard times became harder in the country, it became in- 
creasingly clear that it would be impossible to carry this burden. 
Difference of opinion in regard to what should be done about it 
grew sharper, dissension more searing. Tonight that burden has 
been removed, but not the fruits of it. We shall have to continue 
to pay what it cost, in money and in the loss of supporters, whose 
antagonisms have been aroused either because they believed or 
disbelieved in the wisdom of making the contract. As a church 
we have been shaken and distressed and tortured and driven— 
and such an experience leaves its scars. 

Now at this turning point in our church life we have got to 
face our usual problems, not in terms of the past, nor even of the 
present altogether, but in terms of the future. 

By virtue of the position I have held in the church the ani- 
mosity engendered by this conflict has turned itself upon me as 
an individual, upon my program and my policies in this church. 
Although I feel perfectly sure that through my public utterances, 
both oral and printed, you understand what my policies are 
and what my philosophy of the church is, and what the spirit 
that motivates me is, for the sake of clarity at this juncture and 
as a condition of our continued relationship it seems necessary to 
restate them. In doing this I beg leave to be somewhat auto- 
biographical. 

I was born a Universalist. J entered the Universalist min- 
istry eleven years ago for much the same reason that most 
ministers enter the profession, because I was inspired with the 
message and teaching of the Universalist Church. I saw in it 
an opportunity of service greater, I thought, and still think, than 
any other profession would offer. I was deeply stirred by the 
implications which I sensed were contained in the Universalist 
interpretation of Christianity. What those implications were, I 
only vaguely sensed. My vision of the specific causes to which 
these implications would lead was strangely limited. It scarcely 
went beyond some vague ideal of social justice and righteousness. 
But with increasing experience through contact with actual 
social conditions in this city, it has become increasingly clear to 
me where the implications of Universalism lead. I came to see 
clearly that the cardinal principle of Universalism—the brother- 
hood of man—brings one face to face with every difficult social 
problem that confronts the world today. It became simply a 
matter of yielding myself to the inevitable logic of Christianity, 
and the Universalist interpretation of Christianity and of re- 
ligion in general. Men must be free from oppression because 
they are children of God, and therefore living souls. They must 
be equal in opportunity and privilege. They must be lifted up 
out of poverty and disease and war because their heritage is the 
right to a full and abundant life. That social ideal has become 
the ruling passion of my life. To serve it has become the purpose 
of my ministry. Wherever it is trampled upon there is laid upon 
me the necessity of lifting up my voice in protest. Because the 
social ideal is violated constantly in every walk of life, I find my- 
self necessarily championing the rights of minorities to express 
themselves. The challenge to the real liberality of a church lies 
directly, at the present moment, in the increasing tendency today 
to close down upon freedom of expression. In the light of that, 
it seems to me that one very vital mission of the church—cer- 
tainly the liberal church—is that of maintaining a platform open 
to any group which seeks to express itself in decency and order. 
The maintaining of such a haven of refuge for the exercise of 
our civil liberties is not only a service to religion but to democracy. 
If the grip of Fascism lays its hold upon us I shall find myself, as 
I think any true liberal will find himself, inevitably forced to the 
left, where the same principles of religion lead. 

Out of my experience and the development of my own 
thought has come a definite philosophy of the church and its 
work. I think the day when theological controversy should be 
the central concern of the church is past. I think the church has 
got to break new ground, give itself to the application of its 
principles rather than to the mere narration of them. In my 
entire church program I am attempting to build that type of 
institution which not only reflects the community that now 
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exists, but anticipates and strives for the society which some 
day is to be. 

The usual type church is attended and supported by one 
typical group of men and women, primarily of the middle class, 
of Anglo-Saxon or Nordic parentage, moving in the same circle 
or social stratum. I dream of a church which is as all-inclusive 
as Christ’s love—as inclusive as the implications of the name 
Universalist imply, a fellowship which is “the union of those 
who love in the service of all who suffer.” It is my whole pur- 
pose and effort to work for the type of institution which, in the 
familiar words of Henry Demarest Lloyd, will insist that ‘every 
question between men is a religious question—which will make 
political, industrial, and social activities its functions. For it 
will be a church of the deed, not simply of the creed. 

“A church where science, the revelation of what has been, 
will never be at war with religion—the vision of what ought to be. 

“A church that will make its worshipers share this world as 
well as the next world. 

_“& church which will teach that the life eternal is the life 
we are living now. 

“A church which will look upon idleness by the side of in- 
dustry, wealth by the side of poverty, luxury by the side of want, 
health by the side of disease, as the real sins against the Holy 
Ghost. 

“A church which will not let any man offer charity to those 
to whom it refuses justice. 

“A church which will take the weak and the despised out of 
the earthly inferno of dirt and want and ignorance to which they 
have been condemned by the oppressor. 

“A church which will worship God through all children made 
in His image.” . 
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Such is the soul of any movement into which I can throw 
myself whole-heartedly. Such a church will be constantly mis- 
understood. It will have to contend with the bitterest criticism 
of reactionaries and conservatives. Its road will not be easy— 
but its goal, how worth toiling for! 

I like to think that the majority of you share this vision of 
mine. You know my platform and my policies. I propose to 
stand by them. Not to do so would be base treachery to my 
own ideals. I would neither have nor deserve your respect if I 
abandoned them. I should be obliged to hate myself. If you do 
not share my vision, it is your privilege to say so. The majority 
of the members of any church have a right to choose their min- 
ister. 

I ask you tonight for a manifestation of your confidence in 
me as I strive to fulfill what I interpret as the mission of Uni- 
versalism, indeed, the mission of any real religion in this modern 
world. With your confidence, your support, your love, we can 
overcome all the obstacles that any shall try to place in our way. 
With your confidence, your understanding, your support, I have 
implicit faith in the future of our church in Newark. 


At this point the audience rose, and such a mani- 
festation of its sentiment was expressed as would warm 
the heart of any minister. It was voted, upon mo- 
tion of Mrs. C. A. Latham, that the parish go on 
record as pledging to Mr. Garner their trust, their 
love and their continued hearty cooperation. Mr. 
Garner in turn pledged to the people every ounce of 
his effort, his energy and his spiritual resource in ful- 
filung such a trust. 


The White Man’s Burden Is White 


H. C. Engelbrecht 


Creed contains many articles which economic ration- 
alism and liberalism have long ceased to believe in. 
But the political fundamentalists continue to propound 
their faith as though it had never been challenged. 

The need of taking care of “surplus population” 
has been the driving force behind the Italian, German, 
and Japanese colonizers. The Germans and Italians 
pointed to the hundreds of thousands of emigrants 
who left their shores every year, and Japan emphasized 
the enormous destiny of its island population. This 
“surplus population” was held to justify all colonizing 
ambitions. 

But, curiously, these population theorists seemed 
to overlook some very pertinent facts. The heavy 
drain of emigration, for instance, from Italy and Ger- 
many did not solve any population problems. Mil- 
lions of hard-pressed workers migrated from Europe to 
North and South America, yet as soon as the pressure 
of population let up and conditions improved a bit, the 
birth rate increased and the old problem remained. 
Only in Ireland was there a permanent decline in 
population, and that was due largely to continued 
starvation conditions. England, on the other hand, 
steadily increased her population, and took care of 
her people through wide and extensive industrializa- 
tion and through imports of food. “Surplus popu- 
lation,” then, is not relieved by emigration, but by a 


change in the entire social and economic system, where: 
by the productive capacity of a country is increased 
and the rewards of industry are equitably distrib- 
uted. 

Besides, the ‘‘over-populated’” countries have 
shown rather conclusively that their real interest in 
population is not economic welfare but military man- 
power. There is no sane reason why the population 
of the crowded countries should not be stabilized. Yet 
it is exactly countries like Germany and Italy which 
officially encourage large families, tax bachelors, and 
mourn any decline in the birth rate. There is only 
one explanation for this, and that is the military. A 
stabilized population might not be able to supply all 
the cannon fodder needed for modern war. Hence 
the urgent fostering of population increases and the 
persistent necessity for population outlets. 

These population outlets are supposed to be sup- 
plied by colonies. Curiously, most colonies have never 
served as population outlets. During a twenty-five- 
year period while Manchuria was attracting emi- 
grants, the Chinese contributed many millions, while 
the crowded Japanese sent less than a million. How 
many Europeans reside in the African colonies of 
England, France, Belgium and Italy? Certainly the 
number is so small that it has no effect whatever on 
the home country as giving relief from population 
pressure. 

What is called “surplus population,” then, is a 
maladjustment of social and economic life. Rather 
than make the necessary changes at home, the over- 
crowded countries demand colonies and support im- 
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perialistic programs. But there is little indication that 
an equitable balance between population and national 
wealth is achieved thereby. 

Vague talk about “increasing national wealth”’ is 
excellent bait for hooking national-minded people— 
and which country is not national-minded? A powerful 
imperialist nation goes on the war-path, invades one 
of the “backward” countries and annexes it. That is 
called an addition to national wealth, and it silences 
much opposition that might find fault with bare-faced 
robbery. Somehow, the nationalist believes, the ac- 
quisition of a colony adds to national wealth. But 
does it? 

When Great Britain moved its armies into South 
Africa, did the average Briton share in the profits of 
the diamond mines? What does the average Japanese 
hope to get out of Manchuria, or the average Italian 
out of Ethiopia? It would be easy to demonstrate 
that he gets little or nothing—or worse. The tax- 
payer has had to foot the bills for all these expeditions, 
while the state, representing the community, generally 
has shown a heavy loss on them. Nor does the loss 
stop with the war of conquest. The cost of adminis- 
tering, pacifying, and defending the colony frequently 
surmounts the revenues derived from it. One strik- 
ing instance will suffice. In 1911 Italy took posses- 
sion of Libya in Africa, and has ruled it ever since. 
Today, after twenty-four years, there are 30,000 Ital- 
ians living in Libya, and it costs the Italian govern- 
ment 30,000,000 lire a year for administration and 
250,000,000 lire ($15,000,000 at gold par) to maintain 
its armies and garrisons there. Meanwhile the total 
trade between Italy and Libya has seldom exceeded 
400,000,000 lire ($20,000,000 at gold par) a year, and 
is much less now. The Italian state is thus incurring a 
heavy annual loss on Libya, while a certain number 
of Italian traders are probably making a handsome 
profit. 

The same situation applies generally in all colo- 
nies. Even if the mother countries do not lose money 
there, most of the benefits go to a small group of busi- 
ness interests which exploit the natural resources and 
the native labor. In Kenya, for instance, the British 
plantation owners managed through the device of 
money taxes to make the natives their bond servants. 
A native laborer on the coffee plantations receives 
$1.75 amonth. He is compelled to seek such labor, be- 
cause he must pay $5.75 a year in taxes. It is ap- 
parent that enormous profits are derived by the owners 
from this kind of system. Yet the system is defended 
because it “‘increases national wealth.” 

Cr take the situation in India. British owners of 
coal mines, jute mills, and other industries reap a 
fabulous profit. Coal miners receive only sixteen 
cents a day and other workers correspondingly little. 
Yet the returns of the capitalist owners and stock- 
holders are enormous. The profits from the jute mills 
range from six to eight times their total wage bill. 
“For every $60 that they pay in wages to their Indian 
workers, they remitted $500 in profits to their share- 
holders in Scotland.” 

There are even worse illustrations of the workings 
of imperialism than this. Various powers have at one 
time or another forced concessions from China. Of 


late, the Japanese have openly seized Manchuria, and 
are now on their way into North China. Yet it is 
well known that these foreign invaders have to a con- 
siderable extent grown wealthy through the sale of 
opium. in southern Manchuria, before 1931, 75 per- 
cent of the opium trade was in the hands of the Japa- 
nese, and the French were active in this nefarious traffic 
elsewhere. 

What a curious aspect this ‘‘national wealth” 
takes when closely examined! It is even possible to 
prove that the mother country at times suffers serious 
harm through its colonies. It is well known that the 
sugar interests in the United States put through 
Philippine independence, largely because they were 
unable to compete with Philippine sugar. In other 
countries, the great industrialists discovered that they 
could produce their wares at lower costs in the colonies 
because labor was cheaper there. Hence they moved 
their factories and left deserted towns, ruined indus- 
tries and unemployed workers behind. There is every 
indication that this is today happening in Japan. 
Manchurian labor is cheap, and Japanese industrial- 
ists are moving there to the detriment of Japanese 
industry and labor. Truly, this business of “increasing 
national wealth” through imperialism needs to be 
looked at rather closely. What actually happens is 
that the tax-payers are saddled with bills for adminis- 
tration and protection, while a small group of indus- 
trialists and investors exploit the conquered terri- 
tory. 

It is hard to discuss another article of the im- 
perialist creed without derision. It is the belief in a 
“civilizing mission.” Civilizing mission, indeed! Of 
course, the “backward countries’ are presented with 
all the machines and gadgets of modern industry and 
commerce. Railroads are built, roads are constructed, 
perhaps a few schools are opened, medicine and sani- 
tation are introduced, and so on through a long list, 
until we reach cotton dresses and glittering baubles 
and toys. 

But none of this is altruism. The railroads and 

automobile roads are to serve the convenience and 
profits of the foreign exploiters. The natives have 
little or no use for them. Similarly with the items of 
commerce introduced. To call this a “civilizing mis- 
sion” is rather low comedy, particularly when it is 
remembered that the white man generally brings 
venereal disease, until then unknown, and that he 
demoralizes the natives through the extensive sale of 
“fire-water.”” Finally, this white civilizer invariably 
selects the best native specimens, drills them in the 
use of firearms, and uses them to keep their fellow 
countrymen in abject subjection or to act as cannon 
fodder in other imperialist conquests. 
The Great Fathers of the Imperialist Creed lived 
in an age of simple romantic nationalist faith. It was 
easy for them to make devout followers accept their 
outrageous doctrines. In this epoch of realism and 
skepticism a revival of the imperialist age of faith is 
impossible. There are too many scoffers and unbe- 
lievers. Or, rather, too many believers in a newer 
attitude toward colonial peoples. The religion of 
Imperialism is dead. How long will its discredited. 
doctrines remain abroad in the world? 
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Dr. Cornish to the Appraisal Commission 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A few days ago both you and the managing editor of The 
Christian Register told me you would publish a letter from Dr. 
Eliot, chairman of the Appraisal Commission, dated December 
19, together with my reply of December 31. As these exchanges 
of opinion were official between the chairman of the Commission 
and the president of the Association, and as I believe that all the 
facts in this particular matter should be submitted to our min- 
isters and laymen, of whom many subscribe to the Leader, I saw 
no impropriety in publishing his letter as well as my own. 

The managing editor of the Register told me yesterday that 
Dr. Eliot objected. I have received this afternoon a vote of the 
trustees of the Register to the effect that they “felt it unwise to 
publish (this correspondence) in view of Dr. Eliot’s request that 
it be not published, but that if Dr. Cornish wishes to submit an 
open letter or statement to the editor of the Register it will be 
published.”’ I accordingly submit as an open letter my letter to 
Dr. Eliot under date of December 31, and herewith request its 
publication both in the Register and the Leader. 

Let me add two brief statements. A few lines in the first 
paragraph have been omitted. They referred to my officiating 
at a marriage of persons known to Dr. Eliot, and had nothing to 
do with the remainder of my letter. Except for this omission it 
remains unchanged. 

I beg you to believe that a sense of duty to the fellowship 
is my only motive for seeking publication. My earnest hope is 
that my open letter may help clarify and not confuse the matters 
we have been discussing. 

Louis C. Cornish. 

January 15, 1936. 


The Letter to Dr. Eliot 
Dear Dr. Eliot: 

Let me state certain considerations which properly should 
precede my acceptance of your invitation to meet with the Ap- 
praisal Commission on January 17. 

First of all, this is not a letter from Louis C. Cornish to 
Frederick M. Eliot. I feel for you the same affectionate re- 
gard which I have always felt. For all members of the Com- 
mission I have a high regard. I do not doubt that you sincerely 
desire to show me every reasonable courtesy. But in fulfillment 
of my presidential duty, the president of the Association must 
submit to the chairman of its Appraisal Commission that your 
wish “‘to give full weight to my opinion” has not been made 
apparent by your failure to afford the president full opportunity 
to testify regarding the part of your work for which I am of- 
ficially responsible. 

You write that the time draws near when your Commis- 
sion will begin the definite formulation of its findings and recom- 
mendations, and that you desire to ask me whether I ‘“‘would 
like an opportunity to present any further material to us.” Since 
this is the first time that I have been given an opportunity to 
present material to you, except for one interview of about an 
hour with four members of the Commission early in your work, 
and except for a memorandum on foreign relations prepared at 
your request, I take friendly exception to your offer of an oppor- 
tunity to present further material. Heretofore I have been given 
no opportunity to present material on many important matters. 
I must submit that your present invitation might have’ had more 
significance at the beginning than it can now have at the end of 
your accumulation of the material. 

You may be moved to ask me what material I would have 
wished to submit had opportunity been given me. 

Perhaps I could have contributed to your appraisal of 
values, which I understand is one of your major undertakings. 
It would have been gratifying to have been asked my opinion 
concerning values which as an officer of the Association I have 
served for twenty-one years. However, it is not on these more 
general matters that I am now expressing concern. One seg- 


ment of your appraisal has been the organizational set-up of 
this Association. Here I could have been of use. It is of this 
that I write. 

By our Constitution and By-Laws the organizational 
management of the Association vests in the board of directors 
and the officers. They are the ones fully familiar with all or- 
ganizational problems. From the Commission’s appointment 
our directors and officers have desired to cooperate with you in 
adopting such recommendations as out of their experience they 
believed would be workable. 

Accordingly, with the approval of Dr. Douglass, a careful 
study was made of our organizational problems. Dr. Douglass 
suggested that organizational recommendations approved by our 
board might assist the Commission. Having made their study 
and considered its final form in a two-day session held for this 
purpose at Senexet, our board sought conferences with the Com- 
mission, but with only limited success. Members of the Com- 
mission gave a short interview to Dr. Joy and Mr. Duncan in 
Chicago. Our board then sought further opportunity to present 
these organizational matters to the Commission in more detail 
than could be done by correspondence, and we asked to be heard 
at the meeting held in New York. You replied that you doubted 
if the Commission would then be considering organization, and 
that the presence of our representatives “would be scarcely 
necessary.” (Your letter to me of November 12.) You ended 
by saying, ‘‘Personally, I feel as though there were little need for 
further interpretation.” I disagree. Our only motive in making 
these several requests was to assist the Commission and promote 
the work for which we are responsible. 

I am not forgetful that Mr. Davis and Mr. Gardner held a 
brief meeting in New York with Dr. Douglass, nor that Dr. Joy 
conferred with certain members of the Commission at Star Island 
last summer. I also do not forget that some members of the 
Commission met with the administrative council for a brief con- 
ference about Proctor Academy, and that a few members of the 
Commnission, on our invitation, sat in at parts of two meetings of 
the directors; that three members of the Commission spent a 
day with the executive committee of the board of directors, by 
request of the committee, where you presented a tentative or- 
ganizational plan. My point is that at these conferences, in 
New York, in Chicago, at Star Island, and in Boston, there was no 
inquiry made by the Commission concerning our opinion of or- 
ganizational matters, and that all these conferences were ar- 
ranged at our request. 

The Commission has not sought conferences with the of- 
ficers. Our faithful secretary and treasurer have not been given 
one opportunity to testify. Until now you have made no in- 
quiries of me, except for the hour and the one subject of foreign 
relations already mentioned. 

I trust I may be pardoned if I point out to you that in ig- 
noring me heretofore the Commission has left unheard a not 
unimportant witness. For approaching nine years I have had 
the honor to be the president of the Association, and I have 
served it in several offices for a total of twenty-one years. I 
well know the difficulties the Fellowship faces. 

An appraisal of any church which ignored the trustees 
and the minister of the church, in my judgment would be in- 
adequate. I may perhaps be pardoned if I regard your method of 
appraising our organizational set-up as incomplete. And its 
incompleteness has led to inaccuracies. 

You made accusations, or certainly criticisms, in your 
May Meetings speech and again in your Cincinnati speech, with- 
out having first heard what the president and other officers of the 
Association might have said about these allegations. More ex- 
plicitly, in May you stated that the directors were little more 
than rubber stamps. In Cincinnati you accused us of injustice 
to two of the departments. You made both statements without 
hearing what might well have been said by the directors, the 
president and the other officers. 
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Without further elaboration, let me proceed. Again, to 
quote your letter, you say that the Commission is nearing the 
definite formulation of recommendations, that for this purpose 
you meet in New York on the 18th and 19th of January, and that 
your time on these days is ‘‘very completely scheduled for in- 
tensive work on the actual draftings of your findings.” You 
then ask me to meet ‘some members of your Commission”— 
please mark that I am not invited to meet the full Commission, 
which I have never met—and that this meeting is to be held on 
the day just previous to your beginning “intensive work on the 
actual draftings of our findings.’”” How can you submit advices 
from me to all the members of the Commission? One is in Cali- 
fornia, another is in Europe. According to your letter only “a 
part of the Commission” could meet on the 17th. You tell me, 
“We are very anxious to give full weight to your opinions both 
personally and as president of the Association.”” Your thinking 
is not clear to me. After a year or more of labor, during which 
I have not been consulted except for one hour, and a memoran- 
dum on the one theme only, you express courteous solicitude 
for my personal and official opinions. In all friendliness I sub- 
mit that there is disparity between your procedure and your 
letter. 

Be assured that I am not aware of any personal unfriend- 
liness toward me or toward other officers of the Association on 
the part of any member of the Appraisal Commission. But can 
the Commission get a full picture of our organizational affairs 
without the testimony of the directors and officers of the Asso- 
ciation? Your neglect of such information bewilders me. And 
it is the more bewildering because you state, ““‘We want to make 
sure that you have an opportunity to communicate to us any 
statements of fact or opinions which you may be willing to give 
us.” Every fact concerning our work, and my every opinion 
based on such facts, I would have gladly given to the Commission 
at any time during the year or more of your labors. That my 
comments and recommendations cannot now be given to you 
effectively, or with encouragement that you could consider them 
when you are about to draft your findings, will always be to me 
a cause of regret. 

You know my position regarding the Commission, of which 
I have spoken with you personally and in all sincerity, and which 
also has been witnessed consistently in my public utterances. I 
have desired earnestly to make the work of the Appraisal Com- 
mission just as fully effective as it possibly could have been 
made. Yet until the near end of your labors I have been denied 
any share in your constructive work. For the work’s sake, this 
always will be to me a matter of very deep regret. I cannot 
escape the conviction that your omission of testimony from the 
directors and officers of the Association—the president among 
them—is no less than a fundamental error of judgment on the 
part of the Commission. 

I will proceed as briefly as the facts permit. You write, 
“Tt probably would be most useful to have any material that 
you wish to submit to us in the form of a written memoran- 
dum.” 

I have mentioned the impossibility of your putting my 
testimony before all the members of the Commission on the day 
just previous to your “‘actual drafting of our findings.”” Further 
I am not informed about the Commission’s activities. I have 
not even seen the inquiries sent by the Commission to many 
people and to conferences. I do not know the range of your 
inquiries. How then can I comment upon them? The president 
of the Association is as uninformed about the work of the Com- 
mission as is any layman in your parish. How then can I have 
opinions, to quote your letter, ‘on any aspect of our inquiry 
which may seem to you not to have been covered by our work 
thus far?” You seem to assume, perhaps without full realiza- 
tion of the implication, that heretofore we have been consulted 
and that I have a knowledge of the work of the Commission 
which I do not possess. 

Much that has been said in this letter is preliminary to the 
following statements and question. November 25 last Dr. 
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Douglass wrote me, “The Appraisal Commission authorizes me 
to invite you to prepare a signed memorandum on the foreign 
work of the Unitarian Fellowship, to be included in its report. 
No one understands this field so well as you do. The Commis- 
sion is not planning to make any specific recommendations in 
this field, but it is clear that its report would be very incomplete 
without a thoughtful presentation such as you will give it.” I 
shall gladly prepare the memorandum on the foreign work of 
the Fellowship. 

But how can your Commission withhold “specific recom- 
mendations” on an Association activity begun in 1826 at our 
first annual meeting and continued during 110 years with ever 
increasing influence? Through our foreign work we have touched 
the lives of millions of people. The sum spent is insignificant 
compared to the influence exerted. For the Commission’s report 
to go to the Association without findings or recommendations on 
the foreign work is to leave unfulfilled an appraisal of a part of. 
our work second to none in importance. 

I accept your invitation to meet in New York with such 
members of the Appraisal Commission as may be present, at any 
hour on January 17 which you may name. Since the Commis- 
sion has asked me to write a memorandum on the foreign work, 
but does not intend to make any recommendations concerning 
it, I will offer recommendations for your consideration. I will 
also make comments and offer suggestions upon a number of 
other important matters. I will do my best to make our inter- 
view helpful to the Commission. Unless I hear from you ex- 
plicitly to the contrary, I shall ask Percy W. Gardner to come 
with me. I want all recommendations that I may submit, and 
all answers to such questions as members of the Commission 
may ask me, to be supported by at least two witnesses. I hope 
that those members of the Commission who attend the meeting 
will be able to give more than a hurried consideration to the 
matters which I shall propound. 

Last, I realize the magnitude of the task which the Commis- 
sion undertook. I understand that, with the possible exception 
of Mr. Hader, no member of the Commission has been able to 
give it full time. I am informed that some members have been 
able to give very little time. But I must always regret that a 
portion of such time as has been spent in fact collecting should 
not have included adequate testimony from the directors, the 
president, and the others officers of the Association. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Louis C. Cornish. 

December 31, 1935. 


From the Chairman of the Commission 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Cornish has told the Unitarian Commission of Appraisal 
that he has requested the publication in The Christian Leader of 
a letter from him dated December 31, addressed to the chairman 
of the Commission. 


The Commission of Appraisal has sent the following tele- 
gram to Dr. Cornish: 


The Commission of Appraisal regrets that you did 
not accept their invitation to meet with them this morn- 
ing. Your disagreements with the Commission con- 
cerning their methods of procedure as stated in your 
letter of December 31 are matters which at this stage 
concern only you and them. Further conference be- 
tween you and the Commission is always possible. The 
Commission would regard the publication of your 
correspondence with its chairman in advance of the is- 
suance of the Commission’s report as peculiarly unfor- 
fortunate. Such action would obviously be prejudicial 
to the fair consideration of the issues now before the 
denomination and incompatible with the dignity of 
the head of the American Unitarian Association. It 
must inevitably be interpreted as designed to discredit 
the recommendations of the Commission* before the - 
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denomination has an opportunity to know what these 
recommendations are to be, and as contrary to the 
principles of free discussion and the objective search 
for truth for which the Unitarian denomination is pre- 
sumed to stand. 


If, in spite of our request, the letter of December 31 is pub- 
lished in The Christian Leader, the Commission would very much 
appreciate your publishing this telegram in connection with it. 


Frederick M. Eliot. 
January 18, 1936. 


* * * 


THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLCWSHIP 


The Universalist Loyalty Fellowship is steadily winning to 
its ranks those of our number who are able to support their 
fellowship responsibility in the work of the whole Church. 

The definite personal expression of interest in and loyalty to 
the larger common work of the Universalist Church, which 
membership in the Loyalty Fellowship entails, is becoming an 
important sustaining factor in our general work program. 

It is particularly encouraging to the Board of Trustees that 
an increasing number of our local church folk are personally 
reaching out over Jocal and state boundaries into the field of na- 
tional church activity, through the Loyalty Fellowship, and are 
thus making their life of greater constructive worth. The $10 
membership fee increases the total of their giving to the cause of 
religion, but this serves to enlarge. their influence for good in the 
world, and it is in keeping with the requirements of a Christian 
life. 

From time to time, through the continued gracious courtesy 
of The Christian Leader, additions in the Loyalty Fellowship will 
be published for the information of our people. New memberships 
are solicited. At least seventy more must be added to the roster 
this year to meet the Convention budgetary requirement; but 
we are confident that more will be secured, as our people awaken 
to the far-reaching service possibilities entailed in the support 
contributed by the Fellowship for necessary church work. 


Additional renewed memberships: 


Miss Elizabeth W. Bacon, Oak Park, Ill. 
Miss Annie F. Bowker, Central Falls, R. I. 
Miss Susan A. Bowman, Springfield, Vt. 
Reva sca Dabutler. DD» Witicay Ne Y. 

Miss Dorice Crowell, New York, N. Y. 
Frank A. Dewick, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Maria L. Drew, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Ida M. Ellis, Spencer, Mass. 

Miss Martha L. Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. T. A. Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 
Rey. T. A. Fischer, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Walter L. Jenks, Concord, N. H. 
Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

A. H. Nassal, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Otsego Association of New York. 
George A. Perry, Springfield, Vt. 

Miss Jennie A. Sargent, Portland, Me. 

Miss Lillian G. Storrs, Standing Stone, Pa. 
Miss Marion E. Storrs, Standing Stone, Pa. 
Mrs. Lucy M. Titus, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. L. Van Horn, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. John van Schaick, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. John van Schaick, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. M. B. Wilkins, Salem, Mass. 


Miss Jessie H. Wright, Springfield, Vt. 
Cx JétaJIe 
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We are often told these days that democracy is having 
aldifficult time of it, but so far as we can see dictatorships are not 
succeeding any too well either. By the time some of these have 
weathered the gale as long as democracy has, they may not be 
infany,too good shape either—The New Outlook (Toronto.) 
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FASCIST CULTURE 


The devastating effect of Fascism on German culture has 
once more been revealed, this time at a meeting of the German 
Book Publishers Association. During 1984 the sale of books 
amounted to 754 million marks; for the first six months of 1935 
there was a decline to 278 million marks. For 1929 the corre- 
sponding figure was 1,725 million marks and for 1930 it was 
1,320 million marks. 

This decline is also reflected in the statistics of the workers’ 
wages in the book business. In 1931 the workers received 574 
million marks, while in 1934 this fell to 377 millions. Since 
Hitler’s accession the output of the book presses have diminished 
by 48 percent. 

A similarly tragic picture is revealed by the translation 
situation. In 1931 there were 1,261 German books translated 
into foreign languages; in 1934 this number had been reduced to 
700, and two-thirds of these were medical or technical studies. 
On the other hand, the writings of German refugees are still 
widely translated, much to the chagrin of the Nazi leaders. 

In the field of newspaper publication the situation is simi- 
larly revealing. In 19838, the year of Hitler’s accession, 3,298 
newspapers and periodicals were killed. In 1934 and 1935 about 
156 more have been added to this list. During this same period 
about 1,000 new publications made their appearance, but many 
of these have already died. 

Most foreign newspapers and journals are barred today in 
Nazi Germany. A Dutch paper, when it was excluded, avenged 
itself by a notice which appeared prominently on its first page. 
The notice declared: ‘‘This paper has been barred from Hitler 
Germany. It may still be obtained in all civilized countries.” 
Among the American publications recently forbidden were 
Liberty and the New York Times (temporarily). Among the 
recent expulsions of newspapermen were the correspondents of 
the Swiss Basler Nationalzeitung, the Spanish Hl Debate, and the 
business manager of the New York Times pictorial service.— 
Nofrontier News Service. 


WILL THEY SECURE THIS SORT OF WIFE? 


The undergraduates of Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy have decided what are the qualifications of an ideal minister’s 
wife. These young theologians’ specifications are as follows: 

1. Must be intelligent. 

2. Must have beauty, not of face and figure, but of mind 
and character. 

8. Must have that personality which will make her live 
winsomely, femininely, capably and understandingly. 

4. Must have a common interest in her husband’s work. 

5. Must dedicate her life to the cause of Christian en- 
deavor. 

6. Must have a permanent, inspiring character. 

So far as we know these young striplings of Boston Uni 
versity have offered timely and attractive specifications. But 
what interests us is that a woman with such qualifications would 
hardly hook up with one of those Boston sprouts.— North Caro- 
lina Christian Advocate. 


* % * 


Few visitors to London fail to see No. 10 Downing Street, 
the plain, unpretentious appearance of which usually surprises 
them. ; 

Two men from New York were examining the exterior of 
the house and indulging in picturesque but disparaging criticism. 

Outside stood a car. 

“What a place for a Prime Minister,’”? one of them ex- 
claimed. “And as for that car—well, I reckon it would pass any 
day for a second-hand hearse.”’ 

At this moment a well-groomed man emerged from No. 10, 
entered the car, and drove off. 

“Say, who was that guy?” asked the other American of a 
policeman standing by. 

“The American Ambassador,” answered the constable.-- 
Troy Times Record. 
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Reartions. of Our Readers 


AN ACT OF INDEPENDENCE BY RHODE ISLAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is not written in a spirit of controversy, but since the 
Leader published Mr. Skeels’ address saying that North Carolina 
was the first to declare her independence I hope you will be in- 
terested in this correction. 

I referred it to a teacher of history who holds a doctor’s 
degree. 

“North Carolina won the honor of being first to make an 
official move. On the 12th of April, 1776, that colony instructed 
its delegates in Congress to concur with the delegates of the other 
colonies in declaring independence and forming foreign alli- 
ances.”’—F rom Elson’s History of the United States, p. 252. 

Rhode Island had a fashion of acting by herself, and on page 
6 of the enclosed booklet you will see that she alone severed’ all 
relations with the English crown on May 4, 1776, so I was correct. 
That was surely quite different from proposing to concur. 

As I would like to make further use of the booklet will you 
kindly return it to me when you have finished with it? 

Marion L. Gardner. 


The ‘‘Act of Independence”’ referred to is as follows: 


An Act of Independence 


By the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Passed 
by the General Assembly at the Old State House in 
Providence, May 4, 1776. 

An Act repealing an act, entitled ““An Act, for the more ef- 
fectually securing to His Majesty the allegiance of his subjects in 
this, his Colony and dominion of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations.” And altering the forms of Commissions, of 
all writs, and processes in the Courts, and of the oaths prescribed 
by law. 

Whereas, in all states existing by compact, protection and 
allegiance are reciprocal, the latter being only due in consequence 
of the former; and 

Whereas, George the Third, King of Great Britain, forgetting 
his dignity, regardless of the compact most solemnly entered into, 
ratified and confirmed to the inhabitants of the Colony by his 
illustrious ancestors, and till of late, fully recognized by him, and 


entirely departing from the duties and character of a good King,. 


instead of protecting, is endeavoring to destroy the good people 
of this Colony, and of all the United Colonies, by sending fleets 
and armies to America to confiscate our property, and spread fire, 
sword and desolation throughout our country, in order to compel 
us to submit to the most debasing and detestable tyranny; 
whereby we are obliged by necessity, and it becomes our highest 
duty, to use every means with which God and nature have fur- 
nished us, in support of our inviolable right and privileges, to op- 
pose that power which is exerted only for our destruction. 

Be it therefore enacted by this General Assembly, and by 
the authority thereof it is enacted, that an act, entitled ‘‘An act 
for the more effectually securing to His Majesty the allegiance of 
his subjects, in this his Colony and dominion of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations.” Be, and the same is hereby repealed. 

And be it further enacted by this General Assembly, and 
by the authority thereof, it is enacted, that in all commissions 
for offices, Civil and Military, and in all writs and processes in 
law, whether original, judicial or executory, civil or criminal, 
whereon the name and authority of the said King is made use of, 
the Governor and Company of this Colony shail be substituted 
in the following words to wit: The Governor and Company of the 
English Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. 

That all such commissions, writs and processes shall be 
otherwise of the same form and terms as they heretofore were; 
that the Courts of law be no longer entitled nor considered as 
the King’s Courts; and that no instrument in writing, of any 
nature or kind, whether public or private, shall, in the date there- 
of, mention the year of the said King’s reign. 


Provided, nevertheless, that nothing in this act contained 
shall render void or vitiate any commission, writ, process or in- 
strument heretofore made or executed, on account of the name 
and authority of the said King being therein inserted. 


* * 


SHALL UNIVERSALISTS TRY TO BE “‘DISTINCTIVE?”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was much impressed when I first read Sheldon Shepard’s 
letter about our need of originality. That we ape Orthodoxy is 
a serious charge, but it’s true—‘“‘time of services, style of services, 
scriptures, prayers, ritual, communion,” just as he says. What 
can we do about it? 

The Orthodox hold their services Sunday in the morning. 
Shall we hold ours at midnight on Monday? Their ministers 
preach sermons. Ours might sing instead, or the congregation 
might do the talking. Or perhaps we should dispense with min- 
isters altogether, since to have them at all is in itself aping the 
Orthodox. In fact, we are aping Orthodoxy by having or being 
a church. 

But the truth is that there is very little that one can do 
in this world without imitating someone else. Those who try 
hardest to be original, distinctive, different, in that very effort 
are following in the footsteps of a great company. 

Can a thing which is universal be unique, distinctive, dif- 
ferent? Can we consistently call ourselves Universalists while 
professing to be different, superior, exclusive? 

I have read articles in the Leader rebuking Universalists be- 
cause we have let other denominations catch up with us. But 
isn’t that what we want them todo? Preaching the brotherhood 
of man, shall we warn our brothers to keep their distance? Shall 
we refuse to have any part in the final harmony of all souls with 
God, and leave the kingdom of heaven, if the Orthodox are ad- 
mitted? 

Is there not a good deal of vanity and selfishness mixed up 
with the desire to be original and distinctive? We want to be 
different from other people—that is, we want to be superior, to 
be better than they are, more intelligent, more useful, perhaps. 
That seems a laudable ambition. But put it the other way. We 
do not want other people to be our equals, to be as good as we are, 
as intelligent, as important. That does not seem quite so praise- 
worthy, does it? 

What we ought to want is to be superior to ourselves—to be 
better, wiser, stronger, tomorrow than we are today—and we 
ought to want others, even the Orthodox, to keep step with us 
as we advance. 

A..F, 


x * 


THOSE NOT OF OUR HOUSEHOLD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been expecting to receive a notice and subscription 
blank, but as I have not, will not wait longer. Find enclosed post 
office order for $2.50. The Leader is one of the essentials in my 
life. The pleasure of reading ‘‘Christmas in Washington” is 
worth a year’s subscription, for it took me back to a happy day 
when I visited Washington and Mount Vernon, standing in reyv- 
erence before the tomb of our great Washington, with feelings 
not to be told in words. And the fact that the Leader gives us 
news about the fine work of those who may not be of our own way 
of thinking, adds immensely to its value. 

With our broad minds we should not adopt the attitude of 
other churches toward us—‘‘Can any good come out of Nazareth?” 
And I do enjoy the “‘come-backs” like ““Tenterton Steeple!”” But 
why specialize, when every number has something appealing! 

me on, good old Leader, with head up and heart unham- 
pered. 


Mrs. Frank A. Farrar. 
South Paris, Maine. 
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Science and Religion 


The Freedom of Man. By Arthur H. 
Compton. (Yale University Press. 
$2.00.) 


Dr. Compton, one of our foremost 
physicists, has retained throughout his 
distinguished career a deep respect for the 
religious interests, and has given to them a 
practical service modestly and sincerely 
in ways that have counted. The family to 
which he belongs has combined scientific 
curiosity with imaginative and appreciative 
understanding of moral and_ spiritual 
problems. So that his competence to 
speak on profound spiritual concerns 
arises not less from his personal knowledge 
of religion than from the scientific distinc- 
tion which justified a Nobel Prize in 1927. 

Dr. Compton carefully reviews the ques- 
tions which are implied when one asks 
whether we can believe man to be free. 
He is, he tells us, unsatisfied without at 
least an attempt “‘to relate the various 
aspects of experience with each other’ in 
order to formulate a philosophy for the 
guidance of his own life. Moreover, he 
regards it as the duty of the scientist to 
bring to the lay mind a clear and intelli- 
gible account of his findings, along with 
an indication, so far as he can give it, of 
their implications for human life. 

The first important conclusion he voices 
is the one thus expressed: ‘‘In order to in- 
terpret men’s actions, it appears to me de- 
sirable to assume that the matter in our 
brains may occur in conditions which 
though physically undistinguishable never- 
theless correspond to distinguishable states 
of consciousness.”” This is a far cry from 
the dogmatic materialism of an earlier 
generation of scientists, who insisted that 
states of consciousness are “‘caused” by 
conditions in the matter of the brain. It 
is, of course, true that we may arrive, by 
acquiring knowledge of physical conditions, 
at an expectation which is supported by a 
certain degree of probability, but such 
probabilities “do not completely deter- 
mine the choice of the individual act.” 
What we can confidently say, in describing 
the so-called laws of physics, can at the best 
only define the limits within which any ac- 
tion is possible. ‘‘Within these limits 
there may be a wide range wherein a man 
may do as he pleases without violating any 
physical law.”’ (In passing may we say 
that the unfortunate confusion in the 
popular mind about the meaning of “nat- 
ural law” could be more rapidly overcome 
if scientists themselves would avoid lan- 
guage which helps to perpetuate the mis- 
understanding? No one can violate any 
natural law; a man may act in a way that 
shows that he ignores the “‘law;’’ he may 
act in the light of the important informa- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


tion which the ‘‘law’’ summarizes; but he 
cannot act in violation of a natural law in 
the way in which, for example, he can vio- 
late a traffic ordinance.) 

Dr. Compton holds that faith in God can 
be a thoroughly scientific attitude, being 
based on the experience that the supposi- 
tion that God exists and is of a certain 
character gives a more reasonable inter- 
pretation of our experience than any other 
supposition. New evidence may, of course, 
convince us that such faith was misplaced, 
but it is more likely to lead us to revise our 
idea of God. The adjustment is then not 
an easy one, but in either science or re- 
ligion a man is a coward who refuses to 
brave the storm in the hope of reaching 
firmer ground on the other side. 

The materialistic view of man’s place in 
the scheme of things errs, according to 
Compton, by confusing mere physical 
size with value. ‘If man is rated as insig- 
nificant, who is the judge that considers 
him of so little value? Obviously, if we 
speak of value, we mean value as judged by 
some intelligent being or group of beings— 
otherwise the term is meaningless. Who, 
then, will evaluate man?”’ The importance 
of anything depends, of course, upon the 
interests of the one who judges. It is not 
unintelligent to hold that to an intelligent 
Creator intelligent creatures may be of 
especial interest. Indeed, Compton feels 
that the course of evolution, ‘leading as it 
has against tremendous odds to organisms 
with the modicum of intelligence we 
possess, really seems to point in that di- 
rection.” 

Having gone so far, it is not surprising 
that Compton can take a further step and 
say that man’s highest privilege is the 
chance to cooperate with God, who held in 
His own hands the whole responsibility 
for the evolution of life until the dawn of 
human conscience some four thousand 
years ago. Gradually this responsibility 
‘fs being shifted to our own shoulders,” 
and as science advances we may look for a 
practically complete transfer of this au- 
thority. It is, we may agree with Comp- 
ton, just as well that we do not yet enjoy 
complete control! But “who can fail to 
respond to the opportunity and challenge 
that are before us of working with the God 
of the Universe in carrying through the 
final stages of making this a suitable world 
and ourselves a suitable race for what is 
perhaps the supreme position of intelligent 
life in His world?” 

Not even the question what happens 
after death does Dr. Compton ignore. 
This he cannot discuss at length, but he 
makes it clear that whatever may be said 
for the view that consciousness is simply 
the servant of the biological organism and 
that there is no ground for supposing its 
continued existence, the alternative posi- 
tion is equally tenable. This is the view 


that the evolutionary process is working 
toward the development of conscious per- 
sons rather than toward the development 
of a physical organism. And while he 
tells us that science is incapable at present 
of giving a definite answer to our ques- 
tions about immortality, the evidence 
seems to him to be definitely against a 
mechanistic view, and he declares that no 
cogent reason remains for supposing that 
the soul dies with the body. 

Honest and frank, this book is free from 
any suspicion that its author is trying to 
salvage something out of a faith that has 
now only an emotional appeal. It is no 
more technical than any book has to be 
which recognizes the changed climate of 
modern science. It gives no one a cer- 
tificate to believe anything that is incon- 
sistent with known fact, but it challenges 
the imagination as well as the reason. It 
is stimulating in its robust confidence in 
the freedom of man, whose freedom is 
simply the other side of his responsibility. 


* co 


A Picture of the Universe 


Worlds Without End. By H. Spencer 
Jones. (Maemillan. $3.00.) 


One more book is added to that fas- 
cinating series which has included books 
by Eddington, Jeans, and other scientists 
who know how to write for the lay reader. 
The Astronomer Royal of Great Britain 
is the author of a most readable descrip- 
tion of the Universe known to the astron- 
omer. The book is well illustrated by 
photographs taken at a number of observa- 
tories in different parts of the world, and 
it is interesting to note the use of these 
photographs without notes identifying 
their source, a circumstance which we 
take to be indicative of the brotherhood of 
science. 

Dr. Spencer Jones keeps to scientific 
data throughout almost the whole book, 
but at the end allows himself to take a 
few steps into the regions of speculation, 
even there strictly as an astronomer and 
not as a metaphysician or theologian. 
Some questions as to origins he prefers to 
leave unanswered, since astronomy has no 
answer. But he faces the future possi- 
bilities with a calm vision of their impli- 
cations for mankind. According to the 
particular theory, or assumption, with 
which we start as to the nature of the evo- 
lution of the stars, we can picture one or 
the other of two possible ends for the 
Earth. Either a slow death by cold or a 
quick death by heat. If it is the annihi- 
lation of matter that provides the main 
source of the energy radiated by the Sun, 
then the Sun will only have lost six percent 
of its weight in a million million years time. 
By slow change the Earth will become unin- 
habitable because a new ice age will come, 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNI-UNI RALLY 


A fitting climax to Young People’s 
Week for the young people of Greater 
Boston will be the Uni-Uni Rally at the 
Arlington Street Unitarian Church, Sun- 
day, Jan. 26, beginning at 3 p.m. 

There will be three round table con- 
ferences at 3.30. One, on Citizenship, will 
have Representative Thomas Dorgan, 
author of the State Teachers’ Oath Bill, as 
speaker. Rev. Donald Lothrop, pastor of 
the Wakefield Universalist church, will be 
the speaker at a conference on Interna- 
tional Relations. A member of the Fed- 
eral Narcotics Bureau staff will speak for 
the conference on Alcohol and Other Drugs. 

At the large evening ra'ly the speaker 
will be Dr. Balecom, professor of sociology 
at Clark University. His subject will be: 
*“Youth’s Preparation for Marriage.” 

During the program the new colored 
film showing the work at the Clara Barton 
Diabetic Camp will be shown. A supper 
will be served at 6.15. The rally is under 
the direction of the Joint Commission 
on Social Responsibility. 


* * 


COMMENTS ON OUR PROGRAM 


The new policies and plans of the Na- 
tional Y. P. C. U. have met with en- 
thusiastic response from many quarters. 
Our young people themselves are showing 
an interest in the work. Already several 
new groups that are not Y. P. C. U.’s 
have joined the movement. 

Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson, presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, says: 

“At no time in my twenty-eight years 
in the ministry of the Universalist Church 
have I been so encouraged to have full 
faith in our young people as I have today. 

““A new generation, not tainted with the 
‘after the war’ complexes, is eagerly taking 
its rightful place in the service of the 
church. And, while they are largely of 
high school age, they are in dead earnest 
with regard to helping make our church 
in every way a ‘World Church for World 
Service.’ 

“T like their far-sighted and discerning 
attitude toward the coming of fifty liberal 
young people from Europe, who will meet 
in conference with the Y. P. C. U. and the 
Y. P. R. U. at the Isles of Shoals, Aug. 15 
to 22. This is sensing what statesmanship 
in the religious world may mean for the 
future of the world. 

“T bespeak for our National Y. P. C. U. 
officers and their appeal to adults the 
heartiest support of every Universalist 
who can afford to make a contribution. 
Every gift will be an investment in in- 
fluence.” 

From Dr. Roger F. Etz, Secretary and 
General Superintendent of the Universalist 
General Convention, comes this statement: 


“The last annual convention of the Y. P. 
C. U. voted to adopt a broader youth pro- 
gram than it has ever before attempted. 
The clear recognition of the challenge and 
the need of such a program is tremendously 
encouraging. 

“The working out of such a program re- 
quires time, thought, and constructive 
leadership. This the officers of the Union 
are giving unstintedly. The young people 
are responding to the call, and I feel that 
the situation in the Union is more hopeful 
than for some time. 


“In pursuance of the recommendation 
adopted at Washington, and because 
of their interest in this vital department of 
church work, the Trustees of the General 
Convention have backed the Union by 
appropriations and personal cooperation, 
in the hope and expectation that progress 
would be made. These days are particu- 
larly trying for young people. The Church 
and the Union can render great service to 
them, and they are willing to ettempt great 
things for the Church. 

“T hope every minister, official and lay- 
mna of the church will assist as far as 
possible in the development of this pro- 
gram, and in the encouragement and sup- 
port of its leaders.” 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANOTHER “HENRY”? LETTER 

If you have followed the publishing of 
new literature by the W. N. M. A., you 
have already read the interesting booklet 
called “Letters to Henry which Henrietta 
May Read.” You know that it tells you 
very intimately all about our churches in 
North Carolina, and the letters are written 
by those who minister in the various 
parishes. Rev. W. H. Skeels is one of the 
ministers, and he sends to us another 
splendid ““Henry”’ letter. Here it is: 
Dear Henry: 

Iam glad that some men read the W. N. 
M. A. page of the Leader, and glad also 
that you wrote me at once about the Bulle- 
tin Board mentioned on this page two or 
three weeks ago. I notice that there is a 
great big question in your mind as: to 
why we need a bulletin board that costs 
$100 when almost any carpenter can make 
one out of a few rough boards for ten or 
fifteen. Well, I expect that is what is in 
the minds of a great many good people 
right now, and for this reason I am going 
to send a copy of this letter to Mrs. 
Taylor and see if she will print it on the 
W.N. M. A. page. 

You see, the thing our cause needs here 
in the South more than anything else is 
publicity, and then more publicity. Very 
few people outside of our own church 
membership have even the slightest idea of 
what the Universalist Church stands for 
or why it exists at all. The result is they 
never come into our churches, and you 
yourself know that it is very difficult to 
make much of an impression upon the 
minds of people to whom you can not get a 
chance to speak. There is no one so ig- 
norant as those who do not listen. 

Now our church here in Rocky Mount is 
located on a very busy corner in the best 
residential part of the city, a corner where 
a great many people pass every day, and 
in addition to this it is just across the 
street from the city high school, with 
nearly two thousand young people going 
in and out every day during the school 
year. And not only so, but this high 


school auditorium is used for all kinds of 
civic meetings, during the week day eve- 
nings, by adults. For these reasons our 
location is the best that could be selected 
for out of door publicity, and not only day- 
time publicity but evenings also if electric 
lighted. 

Now I think you will readily see that 
the reason the board we need is going to 
cost $100 is because we want one that can 
be used with changeable letters and seen as 
well in the night as in the daytime. One 
that will simply command attention from 
all who pass. In other words, we must 
carry our message out to the very highways 
of life and there preach to those who pass 
but do not pause to enter. We are here 
to win people to the Liberal Faith. We 
must use every good means toward this 
end. Publicity is necessary if the work is 
to be a success. I know of no better form 
of publicity than the Bulletin Board, 
lighted at night, telling its message at all 
times and to all who pass. 

Now, my dear friend, I wonder if I have 
made myself clearly understood? If I 
have not write me again. There is nothing 
I enjoy so much as telling people about 
the things they are interested in. 

W. H. Skeels. 

January 10, 1936. 

DEDICATION DAY 

The program suggestions for Dedication 
Day will be ready February first. 

Have you mailed your card to Mrs. Ed- 
win R. Sampson, 19 Lincoln St., North 
Weymouth, Mass., telling her that your 
church women are planning to observe 
Dedication Day? Better do it today. 

* * 
CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 

We are anxious to know about that 
Christmas Stocking! Has it been sent to 
Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, 52 Essex Street, 
Salem, Mass.? How about your Circle?-_ 
Has it sent for a quantity of stockings to 
be filled? One Circle, not a very large one 
either, filled thirty-five stockings! Think 
of it! Isn’t it a challenge? 
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Church Schools: and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


Peet aN eer ERS RLS ke oki Seki eck ok ere okie Ke ok 
* x 
es MOTHER TO SON 2 
* * 
* Well, son, I’ll tell you: ss 
* Life for me ain’t been no crystal * 
~ stair. 
* It’s had tacks in it, zs 
* And splinters, 2 
* And boards torn up, = 
* And places with no carpet on the * 
< floor— ce 
= Bare: 2 
* * 
* But all the time a 
* T’se been a-climbin’ on, ze 
* And reachin’ landin’s, z= 
* And turnin’ corners = 
* And sometimes goin’ in the dark = 
* Where there ain’t been no light. 
* So, boy, don’t you turn back. 2 
* Don’t you set down on the steps a! 
* ’Cause you find it’s kinder hard. 
* Don’t you fall now— z 
* For I’se still goin’, honey, * 


I’se stil! climbin’ 


* And life for me ain’t been no crystal * 
‘i stair. - 
= Langston Hughes, Negro Poet. * 
* Born in Joplin, Mo., es 
ze February, 1902. * 
* * 


MORE ABOUT SUFFOLK PUPILS 


William Eaton, thirteen years old, an 
honor pupil in the seventh grade, loves to 
draw and paint. Mrs. Willis says he is a 
“good little artist.” He helps his mother 
by earning money after school hours. He 
shows samples of his work to the merchants 
of Suffolk and several of them have en- 
gaged him to make signs for their store 
windows. 

Charlotte, aged four, is as bright as she 
ig cunning. She is in Babyland. Every 
child in the school watches her with admir- 
ing eyes. If it weren’t for the good sense 
of Mrs. Willis and the other teachers the 
school would soon have a spoiled child on 
its hands. Charlotte, together with other 
pre-school pupils, spends some of her 
time in the primary room. Here she has 
listened as the older children read and re- 
cite and struggle with the beginnings of 
number work. One day when some of the 
primary group found the going particularly 
hard and a long silence ensued, this four- 
year-old startled everybody by meekly 
suggesting the right answer. A few years 
ago Charlotte’s mother attended our 
school and graduated from the eighth grade 
there. She may have been smart too. 
But whether she was or not she has a keen 
little daughter. In the lower left corner of 
the poster which has been sent to every 
superintendent for placing in our schools, is 
a picture of a school room. In the front 


row at the right locate the little girl with 
the notebook clutched in her hand. That’s 
Charlotte. Isn’t she worth knowing? 

Willie B. Gatling is one of six children. 
He has had to work hard in school to keep 
up with his grade, for at certain seasons of 
the year his family has insisted that his 
help was needed on the farm. So attend- 
ance has been irregular. In spite of this 
he is conscientious and puts all the in- 
between time he can on study. He hasn’t 
all the texts heshould have—scarcely any 
pupil can afford them all—-but he manages 
some way. Though old for his grade he is 
bound to stay in school until he ‘“‘grad- 
uates.” Yes, Willie’s five brothers and 
sisters are pupils in the school, too. 

Lavenia Jenkins has no brothers or sis- 
ters. Her mother is dead and her father 
takes little interest in her. He provides a 
home—if one can call it that—and a bit of 
food for her, but little more. At this point 
Mrs. Willis steps in, as she does with so 
many pupils. From the boxes of clothing 
sent her from interested Universalists she 
looks out for Lavenia. In return this four- 
teen-year-old girl, together with her cous- 
ins Georgia Mae and Tommy Jenkins, 
acts as janitor for Mrs. Willis, staying 
after school hours and cleaning all the 
class rooms. 


HOW OTHERS HAVE DONE IT 


Last year a group of high school girls 
in our church in Orleans, Mass., put new 
zest and meaning into the American 
Friendship Program. All were interested 
in drawing. So they secured large sheets 
of white cardboard and with colored cray- 
ons made sketches showing the country 
and the people of the South. These were 
taken from class to class and did much to 
help the whole school visualize the South, 
with its cotton fields and cotton pickers, 
its great stacks of peanuts, its Negro 
cabins and the Suffolk School itself. 

In the Junior Department of the Uni- 
versalist church school of Peoria, Illinois, 
last year the group had as its guests chil- 
dren from one of the Negro churches of 
the city. The visitors took part in the 
worship service. 

Something similar was done on Suffolk 
Day at Congress Square Church in Port- 
land, Maine, a few years ago. All the 
members—children and adults—of the local 
Negro chureh school were invited to attend 
the church school session. A general wor- 
ship service was held in which the Negro 
minister, who had an excellent tenor voice, 
sang spirituals and gave a talk on Negroes 
in the South—their educational opportun- 
ities, etc. A group of his primary children 
also sang some of the songs they had 
learned in their church school. After 
worship the visitors went into classes ac- 
cording to age and interest. When one 


group in the Junior Department found it- 
self without a visitor because there was 
no Negro child present their age, a member 
was sent to the superintendent to ask if 
they might please borrow one from a near- 
by class that had drawn three! Ac- 
quaintances were made that day, and 
often afterwards pupils would mention 
having seen So and So—naming one of 
that day’s visitors—down town the week 
before. 

In our Franklin, Mass., school two years 
ago Dr. Marvin, the minister, told the 
pupils something of his experiences preach- 
ing to a group of Negroes. 

In Concord, Vt., the minister’s wife 
last year did something which not only in- 
creased interest in ourworkin the South but 
added to the offering as weil. There is no 
Mission Circle in this church. So at the 
February meeting of the women a group 
of pupils who had presented a program on 
our Suffolk school at church school the 
previous Sunday repeated it. Many of 
the women present had never heard that 
Universalists had a school for Negroes in 
the South. They were interested and 
wanted to help. Opportunity was given 
and $2.20 added to the church school 
offering. 

FOR YOUR AMERICAN FRIEND- 
SHIP PROGRAM 


Purchase of the G.S.S. A. 

The ‘Peanut Edition” of the Suffolk- 
News- Herald, telling all about the peanut 
industry in Suffolk, an annual publication, 
3 cents; by mail 5 cents. 

“Singers in the Dawn,” a brief Anthology 
of American Negro Poetry. Sketches of 
forty American Negro poets with selec- 
tions from their works. 24 pages. 10 
cents; by mail 13 cents. 

“Recent Trends in Race Relations,” 12 
pages. 3 cents; by mail 5 cents. 

“America’s Tenth Man,” a Brief Sur- 
vey of the Negro’s Part in’ American 
History. 15 pages. 8 cents; by mail 5 
cents. 

“The Quest for Understanding,” what 
to teach children regarding race relations 
and how. (Though planned for day 
school teachers many suggestions are ap- 
plicable to church school teaching.) 24 
pages. 10 cents; by mail 13 cents. 

These booklets are all published by the 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 
Atlanta, Georgia, and have been prepared 
by R. B. Eleazer, secretary of the Executive 


Committee. 
* * 


“He who is too busy to think of religion 
is too indolent to know his loss.” 
* * 
“The man who never knows where he 
stands will not be likely to stand anywhere 
very long.” 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose of Haver- 
hill, Mass., will leave for St. Petersburg, 
Florida, on Jan. 27, to be gone during 
February and March. The Haverhill 
pulpit will be supplied by Professor May- 
nard of Tufts College. 

President Laurens H. Seelye of St. 
Lawrence University contributed an in- 
teresting article to the Jan. 15 issue of 
The Christian Century on “Ethiopia’s 
Future.” 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining will be in- 
stalled 2s minister of All Souls Church, 
Braintree, Mass., on Wednesd<y evening, 
January 29. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, who preached in New 
York Jan. 12, addressed the Women’s 
Alliance of the Springfield, Mass., church 
Jan. 18, and then went to Philadelphia, 
where he spoke before the ministers and 
leading laymen of the churches in Eastern 
Pennsylvania at a noon conference Tues- 
day, Jan. 14. He addressed the Women’s 
Alliance in the afternoon. 


Rev. George A. Gay delivered an in- 
teresting address on Kagawa in Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 14. 

Charles B. Ladd, chairman, Leon O. 
Tebbetts, and Arthur Britton, members of 
the Finance Committee of the General 
Convention, met in Boston Jan.15. Others 
present were A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer, 
Dr. Etz, Rev. C. H. Emmons, and Judge 
Hill, adviser. 

Dr. M. D. Shutter of Minneapolis, 
Minn., will speak at the pre-convention 
meetings in Stamford, Conn., May 11-12. 

Louis Annin Ames of New York fell on 
the ice recently and injured his hip. He 
was prevented by the accident from at- 
tending the meeting of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the General Convention in 
Boston, Jan. 14. 


Mr. Nowell Ingalls, clerk of the Pub- 
lishing House Corporation, is recovering 
from a serious operation upon his eye. 


Rey. Robert M. Rice was unanimously 
elected to the pastorate of the Arlington, 
Mass., church at a parish meeting held 
Friday evening, Jan. 17. 


Mrs. Vossema, wife of Rev. Hendrik 
Vossema, minister of the church in East 
Boston, Mass., fell in her home in Medford 
on Sunday morning, Jan. 12, receiving a 
rather serious scalp wound from the fall. 
Mrs. Vossema had been ill with pneu- 
monia, but feeling considerably improved, 
she was engaged in getting the breakfast 
ready when the accident occurred. 

Rey. Donald G. Lothrop of Wakefield 
and Dr. U.S. Milburn of Everett exchanged 
pulpits on Sunday, Jan. 12. This was Mr. 
Lothrop’s first opportunity to be back in 
the church which he attended when a 


and Interests 


child. He was christened in the Everett 
church by Dr. George Hamilton, who was 
minister there for many years. Mr. Lo- 
throp’s grandmother, Mrs. Henry Lothrop, 
was a teacher in the Everett Sunday 
school for over thirty years. 


Cornelius A. Parker, Gardner B. Ward- 
well, and Victor A. Friend, a committee 
from the directors of the Universalist 
Publishing House, accompanied by Dr. 
van Schaick, conferred with the Finance 
Committee of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention Jan. 
15, as to possible economies in operation 
from joint work. 


Indiana 

Oaklandon.—Rey. Pearl M. Mock, pas- 
tor. Jan. 12 was observed as Fellowship 
Sunday. The church school met at 9.30 
with Mr. Kyle Peters, newly elected su- 
perintendent, in charge. This was fol- 
lowed by the morning service, at which 
four members, a whole family, were re- 
ceived into membership and one child was 
christened. The fellowship luncheon was 
enjoyed by fifty persons, young and old. 
Following this reports from the various 
organizations of the church were read and 
some plans outlined for consideration. 
All felt that much good had been accom- 
plished in 1935, despite all difficulties, and 
prospects for 1936 are encouraging. 


Massachusetts 

Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. This parish has sustained severe 
losses by death during the past year. Two 
of the deacons, Frank S. Cleaves and 
Charles H. Connor, as well as the wife of 
the treasurer, Mrs. George A. Smith, have 
died. The people are carrying on loyally 
and the annual fair in December was a 
real success socially and financially, net- 
ting above $550. The Murray Club of 
boys has been organized by Ralph Hough- 
ton, and a Junior Union by the pastor. 
The Senior Union is active and doing good 
work. The parish is divided into groups 
and these groups have many activities. 
Parish suppers are held each month. 
The State Sunday School Association re- 
cently held a Superintendents’ Conference 
in this church. Christmas eve the pastor’s 
home was made bright by the gift of a fine 
student’s lamp and a substantial sum of 
money. The teachers and officers of the 
church school are doing fine work. The 
church is small but it will carry out so far 
as possible the plan presented by the 
General Convention. 

Haverhill.—Rey. Henry R. Rose, D. D., 
supply pastor. There is much rejoicing 
over the financial outcome of the Country 
Store held at Christmas. The net receipts 
total $820. Rather a handsome sum for 
these times and even more than last year 
from the Christmas Garden. All organiza- 


tions cooperated—the Ladies’ Circle, the 
Young Women’s Auxiliary, the Woman’s 
Club and the Young People’s Christian 
Union. ‘Mrs. Temple’s Telegram,” a 
comedy, was given Jan. 23 and 24 by the 
Young Women’s Auxiliary and Woman’s 
Club. Dr. Rose has given a series of ser- 
mons every other Sunday morning on ‘‘The 
Religious Teachings of Shakespeare’s 
Dramas.” He presented ‘‘The Merchant 
of Venice,’ ‘‘Macbeth,” “Julius Caesar,” 
“King Lear,” and “‘The Tempest.”’ Large 
congregations attended. The Ministerial 
Association of Haverhill selected Dr. Rose 
to write a letter to the Haverhill Gazette 
appealing to the shoe manufacturers and 
the shoe workers to bury the bitter past 
and get together for the good of Haverhill. 
The appeal took neither side in the con- 
troversy, but had a great deal to do with 
averting an imminent strike and starting 
Haverhill on a new and friendly road for 
the one industry on which the whole city 
depends. 

Melrose.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
A recognition service was held in the 
church Jan. 15, for Mr and Mrs. Nichols 
and Miss Jean Nichols. The service began 
at 7.45 with a musical number by organ, 
violin and piano. Dr. C. Guy Robbins of 
Lawrence read the scripture and gave the 
prayer. Dr. Leroy W. Coons brought 
the greetings of the State Convention, and 
spoke of other associations with Mr. 
Nichols in Utica, N. Y., and in Salem. 
Greetings from the local churches were 
brought by Rev. John Leamon of the 
Highlands Congregational Church. Mr. 
Leamon had known Mr. Nichols when 
pastor himself in Salem, and spoke of the 
many good times together. Victor A. 
Friend then brought the pledge of the 
Melrose church, a heartfelt and telling 
message. Rev. Seth R. Brooks of Malden 
spoke feelingly on ‘“‘What we expect from 
this minister.” Dr. Robbins brought a 
splendid message, ‘“What we expect from 
this church.”’” Mr. Nichols gave the bene- 
diction. Following the formal service in 
the church, the large audience went into 
the parlors, where a beautiful reception 
was held. Before a large array of banked 
flowers, ferns and palms, stood the receiving 
line, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Walters, Dr. 
and Mrs. Coons, Mr. and Mrs. Nichols, 
Miss Jean Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. 
Friend and Mr. Winfield Drown. Mrs. 
Lundsted was general chairman of the re- 
ception, Mr. Russell Longshore chairman 
of ushers, and Mrs. Longshore presided at 
the refreshment table. Prominent men of 
the church acted as ushers and members 
of the Girl Friends, a class of young ladies, 
acted as hostesses. 


New Hampshire 
Concord.—Rev. A. W. Grose, D. D., 
pastor. With a large attendance at the 
annual meeting on Jan. 8, a succession of 
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favorable reports from the society and its 
constituent organizations, the strengthen- 
ing of the prudential committee by the 
addition of the former treasurer, Warren 
Greene, in place of the former chairman of 
the committee, William E. Dexter, who 
had removed from the city, with R. Theo- 
dore Ball, former president of the Y. P. 
C. U. and Men’s Club, elected as treasurer, 
and with definite and positive plans for 
the future aiready being carried out under 
the energetic leadership of the moderator, 
Ervin Porter, an atmosphere of courage 
and confidence was everywhere present. 
On the Sunday after this meeting, the 
church school passed the one hundred 
mark of regular attendance, showing a 
total] growth of about 200 percent in the 
past four years. There has been none of 
the ‘‘flash in the pan” about this steady, 
continuous growth in which the outstand- 
ing feature is the achievement of the best 
percentage of attendance of any of our 
schools in the state. Similarly, the young 
people’s organization, organized by Dr. 
and Mrs. Grose when they came to Con- 
cord nearly five years ago, has now reached 
the largest membership of any Y. P. C. U. 
in New Hampshire. The Sunday School 
Guild, organized by Mrs. Grose, continues 
its steady growth. Plans are already in 
process to make the coming of the new 
president of the General Convention, Dr. 
Macpherson, on Jan. 30, the beginning of a 
real forward movement in the church and 
state. This historic parish takes just pride 
in its past. Ably led now in all its depart- 
ments and with consecrated loyalty of of- 
ficers and members, still further gains are 
predicted for the years ahead. A typical 
recent example was the securing of 125 
men, including many representatives of 
other churches, to attend a meeting of the 
men’s club to hear Congressman Tobey 
discuss the situation at Washington. 


New York 


Henderson.—The year closed with a 
bridge party held in the parish house by 
the men of the parish. Rev. C. A. Wyman 
preached his last sermon as the pastor on 
Dec. 29. He leaves the church in a very 
strong position, probably the strongest it 
has been in years, with a group of young 
people forming the nucleus of the church 
of the future. The past year has seen 
many activities under his leadership. The 
annual ladies’ night in March, with Pro- 
fessor Morrell as speaker, marked the first 
of the season. The first of May witnessed 
one of the best Black River-St. Lawrence 
Association meetings the writer has ever 
attended. July saw the annual Old Home 
Day. The Jefferson County Children’s 
Band furnished the concert for the after- 
noon. In the evening a minstrel show was 
produced under the direction of Mr. Wy- 
man, with Mrs. Wyman assisting at the 
piano. The Watertown Male Chorus, a 
group of talented singers who have been 
singing together for years, was brought to 
Henderson for an evening’s concert. It 


was an adventure, but a successful one. 
August witnessed a concert by Samuel 
Russel Eves of New York City, given in 
the church. These were the high lights of 
the secular side of the activities. On the 
religious side, Mr. Wyman christened six- 
teen during the year. On Mothers’ Day 
thirteen new miembers were received into 
the church. On the Sunday evening before 
Christmas a candlelight service was held 
in the church. There was a chorus of 
twenty-two voices, young and old, singing 
Christmas carols from the New Beacon 
Song and Service Book. Despite the sub- 
zero weather a good number ventured out 


to the service. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


H. Paul Douglass is director of studies 
of the Unitarian Commission of Appraisal. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is Superintendent 
of Churches and Secretary of the Univer- 
salist State Convention of New Hamp- 
shire, 

H. C. Engelbrecht is the author of 
“Merchants of Death.’? He has written 
many other important books, and was for 
many years history editor of Social Science 
Abstracts. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining is Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches in New York State. 


Rey. Harry . Hersey is minister of 
the Universalist church in Danbury, 
Conn. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 121) 
and man will at the best adapt himself 
sufficiently to draw out an existence for 
many millions of years. But if the energy 
radiated by the Sun is derived instead from 
the building up of complex elements from 
hydrogen, the Sun can continue to radiate 
for somewhere from forty to fifty thousand 
million years and this brings the end appre- 
ciably nearer! If on the first view we think 
of the lifetime of the Earth on the scale of 
a human lifetime, it will come to an end 
as a new-born infant; on the same scale, 
under the second view, it will live to be a 
child a few years old. 

But there is the possibility that the Sun 
may pass into the “nova” stage, and if 
such a catastrophe is to come it will come 
with little warning. ‘In the course of a 
few days or even of a few hours its output 
of heat would increase to such an extent 
that all life would become extinct. So 
the possibility remains that the Earth, 
escaping untimely death as an infant, may 
yet be cut off in its prime! 

Even these alternatives 'do not exhaust 
the possibilities. The “law” which sums 
up our experience and leads us to declare 
that there is everywhere a progressive de- 
crease in the amount of organization in 
the universe is a “‘law”’ which describes only 
experience with an expanding Universe. 
Suppose that this is really a pulsating 
Universe and that it is only by chance that 
we live at a time when it is expanding. If 


this expansion were followed by an era of 
contraction there would be an increase of 
the available energy. Perhaps, then, the 
Universe is passing through successive 
stages, first of running down and then of 
being wound up again. For such a Uni- 
verse we need not think of beginning or 
end. And if this speculation should have 
any ground, it would mean not death but 
rejuvenation for the Sun, the source of our 
energy. 

It is not, however, with speculative 
questions that the book deals save in this 
epilogue, which is a sort of concession to 
the inquisitive mind which still has ques- 
tions when the tale of what is known has 
been told. Indeed, we should not feel 
interested in the author’s discussion of 
speculations unless he had first won our 
confidence and respect by his objective 
presentation of the hard-won results of as- 
tronomical science and mathematical 


computation. 
* * 


FRED C. CARR 


Fred Colwell Carr, one of the most use- 
ful of our church laymen of Rhode Island, 
died at his home in Providence on Jan. 12, 
1936, after suffering failing health for a 
period of two years. He was a native of 
Rhode Island and most of his life was 
passed in Providence. He leaves his de- 
voted wife, three sisters, and a brother. 

For a number of years Mr. Carr was 
connected with the Church of the Media- 
tor, where he filled several offices, among 
them the superintendency of the church 
school. Since 1928 he has been a member 
of the First Universalist Church of Provi- 
dence. He was national secretary of the 
now defunct organization, the Universalist 
Comrades. For the past eighteen years 
he has been secretary of the Universalist 
Convention of Rhode Island. He served 
in recent years as lay pastor of the Cum- 
berland Universalist Chapel and of the 
East Providence Universalist Church. 
These services were prompted by his zeal, 
and from them he received only slight 
financial remuneration, his reward being 
his warm friendships and the joy of laboring 
for the church he loved. 

The funeral service was held on Tuesday, 
Jan. 14, in the First Universalist Church. 
Those having it in charge were his pastor, 
Rev. William Couden, Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood of Woonsocket, president of the 
Universalist Convention of Rhode Island, 
and Rev. Charles P. Hall, a long-time 
friend, who is pastor of the Valley Falls 
church. The interment was in Pocasset 
Cemetery. The honorary pallbearers were 
Revs. John M. Foglesong of the Church 
of the Mediator, Frederick S. Walker of the 
Pawtucket church, Arthur M. Soule of the 
Taunton (Mass.) church, Fred A. Wilmot, 
religious editor of the Providence Journal, 
and Messrs. E. 8. Burlingham, treasurer of 
the Convention, John H. Williams, an ex- 
president of the Convention, the Hon. 
Henry P. Stone, and Byron 8. Waterman of 
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Cumberland Chapel. The ushers, all First 
Church men, were Fred B. Perkins, Wil- 
liam G. Anthony, Frank C. Mathewson, 
and Chapin T. Arnold. 

A large attendance gave evidence of the 
respect and esteem in which Mr. Carr was 
held by people in all denominations and in 
many walks of life. 


ge 


ANNA M. DANFORTH 


On New Year’s Day memorial services 
for Mrs. George E. Danforth were held at 
her residence on Berkeley Street, Nashua, 
N. H. For many months she had been in 
failing health, until finally release came on 
the last Sunday of the old year. Because 
of the beauty and nobility of her life it is 
hard to find words for an adequate state- 
ment of appreciation. Born in Nashua, 
where she always lived, she was loved by 
all who knew her, and in testimony of this 
love the house was filled with sorrowing 
friends. Her great gift was that of music, 
and through this ministry did she carry 
inspiration and help and hope into human 
lives. For years she taught music, sang 
in many choirs, and no important musical 
event was complete without the melody of 
her voice. Even during the past year, 
when she attended church as long as her 
strength permitted, she sang the o!d hymns 
with as much enjoyment as forty years ago. 
Her friends rejoiced that she was permitted 
to enjoy the centennial services of her 
church, which she always attended when 
possible and to which she gave so much 
of her talent, and also her golden wed- 
ding anniversary in October. She will 
long be remembered by the people of 
the city and will be greatly missed by her 
friends. The world is better because she 
has lived, and we are better because we 
have known her. She is survived by her 
husband, Colonel George E. Danforth, for 
many years president of the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist Convention, and a 
daughter, Miss Dorothy Danforth, a 
teacher in Springfield, Mass. 

A. A.B. 


* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The largest meeting of the Boston Uni- 
versalist Club in several years was held 
Jan. 18, with Rev. Otto S. Raspe as 
speaker. Mr. Ambrose Warren, president, 
presided. Several new members were ad- 
mitted. 

Mr. Raspe, who is pastor of the Univer- 
salist Church in Cambridge, spoke on ‘“‘The 
Oxford Group Movement.” He was as- 
sisted at the question hour by Mr. Leonard 
Allen, a member of one of the teams of 
the Group. Cornelius A. Parker, Frank 
A. Dewick, Rev. Fenwick Leavitt, Jr., 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, William E. Gardner, 
Dr. Frank W. Merrick, and Dr. van 
Schaick were among those who asked 
questions. 

Mr. Raspe gave a careful, interesting 
account of the principles of the Oxford 
Groups and of the techniques used. He 


told also of his own connection with the 
groups and the influence upon his own life 
exerted by his association with them. He 
made a deep impression upon all the mem- 
bers by his obvious sincerity. He recently 
delivered the same address at the Univer- 
salist church in Nashua, N. H. 

Born in Baltimore of Lutheran parents, 
Mr. Raspe drifted into the Presbyterian 
Church. He was attracted to the Uni- 
versalist Church by a sermon of the Bal- 
timore minister of that day, Rev. A. B. 
Beresford, and eventually entered the 
Universalist ministry. 

Like Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Uni- 
tarian clergyman and writer, whom he 
quoted, he finds a religious warmth and 
vitality in the Oxford Groups which both 
men declare is absent from organized 
Universalist and Unitarian churches. Nei- 
ther man, however, proposes to leave the 
liberal church to which he belongs, but to 
bring to it the life of the Oxford Groups. 


* * 


MISS YATES TO THE MINISTERS 


Miss Harriet G. Yates spoke on Uni- 
versalist church work in the Southern states 
at the Boston Universalist Ministers’ 
Meeting Jan. 13. The address was one of 
the most interesting of the season. Miss 
Yates spoke with poise, wit and charm, 
with intense conviction of the importance 
of the work of the churches that she re- 
cently visited, and warm appreciation of 
the Southern people. She held the close 
attention of a crowded room. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews conducted an 
unusually appropriate and uplifting service 
of worship, and Dr. Coons presided. 

* * 
FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 
Important Announcement 

The second annual meeting of the Free 
Church Fellowship will be held at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, at 2 p. m. on Jan. 
380, 1986. A motion to adjourn the 
meeting to the Central Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Detroit, Feb. 25 to 28, 
will then be offered. The business session 
and the public meeting of the Fellowship 
will be held in Detroit, in cooperation with 
President Frederick B. Fisher and the 
Social Justice Committee of his church, 
the Central Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Charles R. Joy, Secretary. 
* * 

BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 
1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 

which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 


all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creeda] test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church: 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptable of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m.to12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum leec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kiloeycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. everv 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 13380 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rey. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

* * 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

Accepted on letter of transfer from Vermont, Rev. 
Frances A. Kimball. 

Roger F. Hitz, Secretary. 

January 8, 1936. 

cs 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Jan. 7, 1936: Noted ordinations of Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., Oct. 6, Ernest T. Marble, Novy. 26, 
Raymond J. Baughan, Jr., Dec. 1, 1935. 

Transferred: Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., to 
California, Rev. Ernest T. Marble to Maine. 

Noted the death of Rev. Clark L. Paddock, Oct. 8, 
Rey. Frank S. Rice, Dec. 21, Rev. Ezra A. Hoyt, 
Dee. 21, 1985. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
Fal J 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 

The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold a Public Meeting in the 
First Universalist Church, Inman Street, Cambridge, 
Thursday, Jan. 30, 1936. The subject will be “Prac- 
tical Ways of Securing World Peace.’ 

10.15 a. m. Organ prelude, Arthur J. Marsh. 
Praise service, Mrs. Walter E. Farnham. Greeting, 
Mrs. Otto S. Raspe. Response, Mrs. John C. E: 
Restall. Prof. Clifford C. Hubbard, “Machinery Now 
Operating to Promote and Secure World Peace.” 
Benjamin G. B. Durkee, “American Contribution to 
World Peace.”’ Prof. Arthur I. Andrews, “Facts and 
Fallacies in Present Europe.” Dwight H. Allen, 
Presentation of Accessible Material on World Af- 
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fairs. Exhibition of material arranged by classes on 
small tables. 

Luncheon—1 p. m. Invocation, Rev. Otto S 
Raspe. Roll call. Speakers—Dr. Walter H. Mac- 
pherson. Prof. Frank Nowak, ‘Peace in North- 
eastern Europe.’”’ Prof. George Grafton Wilson, 
“Peace and the Pacific.” 

Luncheon 50 cents. Reservations must be made 
by Jan. 27 of Miss A. Louise Barker, 283 Upland 
Road, Cambridge, Tel. Kirkland 8766. 

Subway cars at Park Street to Central Square, 
Cambridge. (One block to City Hall.) 

Ss 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


Following is the program for the Church School 
Institute, Saturday, Jan. 25, at the First Universalist 
Church, Highland Ave., Somerville, Mass., spon- 
sored by the Universalist Sabbath School Union. 

Theme: “Expanding Physical Potentialities in Re- 
ligious Edueation.” 2.30 p. m. Registration. 
Worship service, ‘‘Meaningful Religion,’’ Rev. Fen- 
wick L. Leavitt, Jr., Beacon Church, Brookline. 
General Talk. “Play and Recreation,’’ Robert E. 
Laveaga, Director Recreation and Health Depart- 
ment, Boston Y. M. C. A. Question and Answer 
Period, chairman, Rey. Donald G. Lothrop, Wake- 
field, Mass. 

6.15. Supper—Tickets, 50 cents (must be ordered 
in advance), from the superintendent of your church 
school or your Sabbath School Union director. 

7.15. Address, “Use of Moving Pictures,’ Dr. 
Howard M. LeSourd, Boston University. Discussion 
period, Rey. Donald G. Lothrop, chairman. Closing 
worship service, ‘“New Horizons,’ Rev. Fred Hamii- 
ton Miller, Medford, president of the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union. 

KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services January~April, 1935 


Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday, 
organ recital 12 to 12.40. Tuesday through Friday. 
Music 12.05 to 12.15. Worship with sermon 12.15 to 
12.45. Services broadeast by Station WCOP. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

Jan. 28-31: Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, May 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Feb. 4-7: Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, D. D., 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 

Feb. 11-14: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. 

Feb. 18-19: Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 20-21: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, University 
of Chicago. 

Feb. 25: Rev. Frank Jennings, D. D., Executive 
Secretary, Massachusetts Council of Churches. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Harriet C. Freeborn 


Mrs. Harriet C. Freeborn died at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Roscoe L. Colman, in Providence, 
R. I., on Jan. 4, 1936, in her ninetieth year. She was 
born in Providence but lived for many years in Hast 
Providence, where she had been a member of the 
East Providence Universalist church for a great 
many years, in fact ever since its founding. She wasa 
woman of rare intelligence and grace. Her funeral 
was conducted by Rev. William Couden, minister 
of First Church, Providence, on Jan. 7. 

The interment was in the ancient Carpenter 
Cemetery, Rumford, R. I. 


Emily L. Kirkpatrick 


Through the Akron Alumnus for January, 1936, I 
have just learned of the death of Mrs. Kirkpatrick, 
which occurred at Albion, Mich., on Oct. 21, 1935. 
She was born McIntosh, graduated from old Buch- 
tel Coliege at Akron in 1889, studied at the Emerson 
Schooi of Oratory in Boston, became the wife of 
J. P. Kirkpatrick, taught in a number of institu- 
tions after her husband’s death, and was for a long 
time, until her death, a member of the Church of 
Our Father (Universalist) in Detroit. For the last 
twelve years she was house-mother and director of 
cultural activities in the Starr Commonwealth for 
Boys at Albion. This institution for the care and 


education of delinquent and homeless boys, founded 
by Mr. Floyd Starr, has been for many years a noble 
and successful attempt to salvage and inspire needy 
youths. And Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s spirit and genius 
have been among the powerful assets of the institu- 
tion. She loved music, and the boys’ choir she 
trained and directed has had a wide reputation in the 
state of Michigan. She was a lover of all beauty and 
her spirit radiated sweetness and light. To me she 
was the very incarnation and expression of our Uni- 
versalist faith. She was a lover of this lovely earth 
that God had made. But she was not blind to the 
tact that the world of men was far from weil. 
God was in His heaven, so there was ground for 
boundless hope, inspiration to work, gladness in 
every fine thing, and joy in faith. So radiant was 
her faith, so noble her work, that it seemed to me some 
mention of this real Universalist ought to be made in 
the columns of The Christian Leader. 
William Couden. 


Mrs. Louis Ives Hubbard 


Mrs. Louis I. Hubbard died in her sleep Dee. 24 at 
her home in Rochester, Vt. Her death came as an 
extreme shock to the community, as her health had 
shown decided improvement during the fall, fol- 
lowing an operation. 

No one has done more than she to promote the 
finer things of life in Rochester. Her life has been 
continuaily devoted to makiwg the town a better 
place to live in. Her home was most beautiful and a 
congregating place for many. 

Grace Goodno was born in Rochester, Dec. 13, 
1890, the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Dana O. Goodno. 
After her graduation from Rochester high school 
she attended the Fulton School of Musie in Boston. 
She was a talented musician, and served for some 
years as organist in the Universahst church. 

She was married to Louis Ives Hubbard Oct. 15, 
1913, and had always made her home in the beauti- 
ful littie town of her birth. She is survived by her 
husband, her mother, and three daughters, Louise, 
a senior in Middlebury College, Marion G.,a freshman 
at Russell Sage College, and Janet H., eight years of 
age. 

The funeral service was held Thursday afternoon, 
Dec. 26. Rev. George H. Coffin of Quechee, Vt., 
a former pastor, assisted by Rev. John O. Long of the 
Rochester Federated Church, officiated. There were 
many beautiful tributes. She was laid to rest in the 
village cemetery. It can truly be said, ‘“None knew 
her but to love her.” 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caljl attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommor 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further informaticn please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden 


Still’ 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. &. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructers, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro+ 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils, The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. {The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


Nat borrowed $35 from: his friend Amos 
and gave a note for the amount. The 
note became long past due. One day 
Amos called on Nat and demanded: 
“‘When you-all gwine pay dat note?” 

“Ah ain’t got no money now, but Ah 
gwine pay just as soon as Ah kin.” 

“Dat don’t git me no nothin’,”’ retorted 
Amos. “If you-all don’t pay me here an’ 
now, Ah gwine burn up your old note; den 
where all you gwine be at?” 

“You better not! You better not!’ 
shouted Nat. ‘You just burn dat note of 
mine and Ah’Il turn you up wid a lawsu’t.” 
—American Legion Monthly. 

Doctor Abrams was called to a barber 
shop where Sam, the Negro porter, was 
lying unconscious. Doctor Abrams worked 
on him for a long time, and finally revived 
the man. 

“How did you happen to drink that 
stuff?” he asked the patient. ‘“‘Didn’t you 
see the label on the bottle? It said ‘poi- 
son.” ” 

Sam: ‘‘Yes, doctor, but I didn’t believe 
ite” 

Doctor Abrams: ‘‘Why not?” 

Sam: “Because right under that it said 
‘Lye.’ ”—B’nai B’rith Magazine. 

* * 

This or that schoo] may decry the in- 
fluence of the Funnies, but the so-called 
comic sections dispel information. On 
Monday night a parent, asked his desti- 
nation, told his sons that he was going to 
see a play written by Shakespeare. ‘‘Oh, I 
know about him,” said a seven-year-old 
boy. ‘“‘How do you know about him?” 
was the query. “‘William Shakespeare,” 
was the reply. ‘Read about him in ‘The 
Gumps.’”’—F. P. A. in New York Herald 
Tribune. 

* * 

McINTOSH—(Special)— —, a worker 
on one of Corson county’s newly started 
bridge projects, was reported here Tuesday 
to have received two broken legs and 
several fractured legs when an embank- 
ment on a bridge near McLaughling caved 
in.—Aberdeen (S. D.) paper. 

kx 

Jones: “‘Your office sent me a cook last 
week.” 

Employment Office Manager: ‘Yes, 
that’s right.” 

Jones: ‘Well, it will give me the greatest 
pleasure if you will dine with me tonight.” 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

Henry Ford once said there is room 
enough for everybody in this world. 
Someone commenting on this statement 
said: “Henry seems to have forgotten 
pedestrians.”’—Ecxhange. 

cS * 

Future wars will be less dreadful in one 
respect. The Army now has machines to 
peel potatoes.—Asheville (N. C.) Citizen- 
Times. 
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Our Hope 
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for a Christian social order rests 
upon a renewed devotion of 
home and church to the task 


of Christian education. 


e ee Because the G. S. S. A. believes this it is at 
work day and night improving leadership in 
church schools, helping parents with the spirit- 
ual culture of the young. 


eee Lhere is but one limit to the extent of this 
service----inadequate income. 


eee There is but one way out into the field of 
larger usefulness----increased income. 


eee Generous gifts from many individuals are 
needed if we are to meet the steadily increas- 


ing demands for service made upon this 
Association. 


eee Make your check payable to 


THE GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


16 BEACON STREET - - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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